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Dear INSTRUCTOR Reader: 


When "sumer is icumen in," September seems far off; but 
opening day will come around, and you must be ready for it. 
That is why I am writing to you now about THE INSTRUCTOR 
for 1942-1943. Busy as you are, with your term just drawing 
to a close, I hope you will read every word, because our plans 
for the coming year are just as important as that! Then, with 
your subscription sent in, and early because our price advances 
in the fall (see page 64), you can with genuine satisfaction 
begin your vacation activities. 








First of all, we have you in mind--as a teacher, as a 
citizen, as a person. That you may be prepared to do and be 
your best, THE INSTRUCTOR will offer for the next school year 
articles on teaching techniques, classroom management, per- 
sonality aids, and professional advancement. 


Especially are we concerned with your, and our, responsi- 
bility for guiding children in making the adjustments required 
by a nation at war. Toward that end, we shall feature our new 
department, "Our Schools--A Vital Factor in National Defense," 
as well as other materials which will give you help and inspi- 
ration in meeting the needs of the hour. 


Despite the special problems of these troubled times, read- 
ing and arithmetic must be taught, hands and minds must be kept 
occupied, talents and skills must be encouraged. 


For definite help in teaching the regular school subjects 
you can depend on our popular department, "Your Counselor Serv- 
ice," through which you may receive the advice of recognized 
experts. A glance through the list below will show other fea- 
tures that THE INSTRUCTOR will offer during the coming year for 
the enrichment of your teaching program. 


Art Subjects in Color 

Articles Dealing with Your 
Teaching Problems 

Handwork--Gifts, Paper Cutting, 
Drawing Lessons, Stenciling, 
Weaving, Woodwork, etc. 

Lesson Plans 

Music--Songs, Rhythm-Band Scores 

Patriotic Materials 

Posters and Pictures 


Program Materials--Drills, 
Exercises, Plays, Verse 

Room Decorations 

Seatwork 

Stories 

Teachers' Help-One-Another 
Club, Club Exchange 

Tests 

Units of Work 

The YOU You Can Be 


With spare minutes as strictly scheduled as teaching hours, 
you need that margin of leisure which can be yours through reg- 
ular use of THE INSTRUCTOR. Let us give you precious time! 
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PAGE 24 will help children to 
make simple letters. These can 
easily be cut out of paper. Now- 
adays many children are making posters 
to announce benefits for the soldiers and 
sailors. I recently saw some very attrac- 
tive posters of this sort. 

Do your pupils want help in drawing 
3 tennis racket, a baseball bat, a bicycle, 
a girl swimming, a boy climbing, one 
sitting on the ground, a rowboat, men 
fishing, a boy diving, one standing on the 
shore, and one hoeing? If they do, show 
them the pictures on pages 24, 28, and 
29. 

Children who like to draw may want 
to make a summer sketchbook. Many 
artists like to sketch with a pen. The 
lines show up and do not rub as pencil 
lines do. If the young artist likes to 
sketch with a pen, the drawings on pages 
28 and 29 will be especially helpful to 
him, for they are made with ink lines. 
If he prefers to sketch with a soft pencil, 
he will have fun shading the trees in his 
pictures. 

Children in the sixth grade may like 
to draw a girl in the position of the boy 
sitting on the ground on page 28, making 
a skirt instead of trousers and having her 
hair longer. Looking at the sketch will 
help them to draw from life, and draw- 
ing from life will help them to draw dif- 
ferent details in people’s clothes. 

On page 28 are two men wearing hats. 
These will help the children to draw 
cowboys or Mexicans with large hats. 
They will help them also to draw girls 
wearing big hats. Remember to empha- 
size the important point mentioned on 
page 28—the way in which to make a 


hat fit the head. 


Pages 
27,30° 


IN THE summer, children like 
to make things. These pages of- 
fer some ideas. The hat on page 
25 will be wonderful to wear at parties. 
For a garden party it would be fun to 
have many streamers sewed on the hats. 
If there is a breeze or an electric fan near 
by, the streamers will flutter and give a 
festive look. For pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades, designs appropriate for dif- 
ferent countries may be pasted on the 
hats and worn at folk dances. Perhaps 
the school “is having a June party. Huge 
flowers may be cut out of paper of bril- 
liant colors and pasted on the hats. The 
children will think of many ways to fin- 
ish their hats, when they have started 
to make them. 

Page 26 offers another starting point. 
The results of the effort will depend on 
the originality each child puts into the 
problem. Children love the art of for- 
tign countries, and wool dolls dressed in 


-the costumes of these countries may be 


made; also Mexican burros with riders 
on them, and Mexican men wearing big 
hats, all made of wool. 

On page 27 we have an idea which will 
interest children who are encouraged to 
do handwork at home. During the sum- 
mer some may like to make presents for 
the following Christmas. The wise teach- 
er will give the children many lessons 
in drawing designs quickly. Some sug- 
gestions are: flower designs in a circle, 
im an oval, in a rectangle, in a square; 
bird designs; people; animals; and inter- 
esting storybook houses. 
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The teacher will give practice in using 
different colors. By demonstration she 
can show them what wonders can be done 
to a mediocre design by adding white 
lines, white dots, or white or black stripes. 

The children always like to make 
purses and belts, and they are very fond 
of monograms. The purse on page 30 is 
easy to make. Let them choose the let- 
tering and the kind of monogram that 
they like best. 


os CHILDREN love to draw daisies. 

On this page is one example of 
what can be done with daisies in a sil- 
houette. Let the children experiment to 
see how many designs they can make of 
flowers shaped something like a daisy. 
They might draw flowers with: (1) 
twice as many petals as the daisies on this 
page; (2) each petal more pointed and 
longer; (3) fewer petals and fatter ones; 
(4) the center plaid; (5) the center filled 
with dots; (6) the center larger; (7) 
little flowers coming out from the stem 
all the way up; (8) some of the flowers 
bending. 

[ once saw a child make a beautiful 
jungle scene in black silhouette. He had 
tigers, monkeys, and all sorts of jungle 
plants. I saw a seventh-grade girl make 
a picture of Red Ridinghood in red. Ev- 
erything else in the picture was black 
silhouette. She had squirrels in the trees, 
birds, frogs, and all sorts of things cut 
to make a pattern almost like lace. 

The butterflies on this page will make 
some children think of cutting moths, 


cocoons, and other things studied in 
science. 
voose THESE pages will help children, 


especially those in the fifth grade 
and above, to make better posters. The 
posters with the lettering, America, on 
page 32, will appeal to children in grades 
six and seven. 

In both pairs of posters on page 32 we 
see the strength gained by enlarging the 
principal motif. The posters with the 
word attend can easily be made of cut 
paper. Cut paper has many advantages 
as a medium. One can lay the strip hav- 
ing the letters on papers of different col- 
ors in order to choose the colors one likes 
best for the background. The church, 
trees, and word can be moved around, 
and finally pasted in positions which seem 
most pleasing. 

On both of these pages we have exam- 
ples of pairs of designs, one design of 
each pair being more dramatic than the 
other. Ask the class to decide which is 
more dramatic. The more choices chil- 
dren are asked to make, the more dis- 
criminating they will become. 

The designs on the poster in the lower 
right corner of page 33 will inspire the 
children. Some will like the style of 
lettering in the word cooks. Many will 
find the row of girls very attractive. 
Some will like to draw or paint a ballet. 
Others will want to draw a row of sol- 
diers or sailors on a diagonal. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR SUMMER VACATION! 


You can earn it easily as a representative for THE INSTRUCTOR 
and other leading magazines. Hundreds of teachers have used 
this easy way to add to their incomes. We supply all necessary 
equipment and give free instructions. Our commissions are lib- 
eral, and opportunity is afforded to clear, through our magazine 
agency, orders for all magazines desired for either personal or 
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school work and meetings of teachers. Apply to us immediately. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Subscription Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Do you teach the INSTRUCTOR way? Write for our free 
catalogue. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Dear READER: 





You'll finish this year with flying colors, we know, and this issue 


is a banner one to help you! 


amused, by all means read “For Teachers Only,” page 13. 


If you would be utterly delighted and 


Whether 


you are considering a new job or not, what Roxie Andrews Firth say; 
about the all-important interview (page 12) is of personal value and 


well worth your while. 


Again, looking to the future, Mabel F. Rice 


has here a sequel to her first article on blackout tales—this one on 


storytelling technique (page 8). 


Of course you're anticipating your vacation days, and here are lots 


of happy, useful ideas. 


For good advice on how to spend the sum- 


mer, turn to “The YOU You Can Be,” page 48; and for your trip, 


see our intriguing travel section, pages 45-47. 


If you're planning to 


do summer playground work, you'll find some top-notch suggestions 


on page 15. 


For the final weeks of school, here is much to keep attention in the 
classroom instead of outdoors. Along with their regular classwork, 
children will particularly enjoy the stimulating Flag Day material in 


this issue, which is listed below. 


Don’t miss our regular departments, on pages 1, 3, 43-44, 50-53, 
62, and our newest, about schools in national defense, on page 49. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


SEASONAL: the cover, and pages 
14, 28-29, 34, 38-39, 44. Va- 
CATION: the cover, 15, 24, 28- 
29, 39, 43. Circus: 6, 7, 35, 
38, 44. 


Frac Day aND OTHER PaTRI- 
otic Features: 3, 5, 9, 32-33, 
37, 38-39, 40, 42, 43-44, 49. 
Ciosinc Day: 38-39, 43. Fa- 
THER’s Day: 38. 


Hanpwork: 1, 24, 25, 27, 28- 
29, 32-33, 44, 51. CREATIVE 
Activities: 1, 3, 27, 28-29, 32- 
33. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 34, 35, 37, 
38-39, 40, 42. Srortes: 10. 


Unrrs: 6, 23. 
22. 


SEATWORK: 7, 14, 


Toot Suspyects: arithmetic: 7, 
14, 53; language: 3, 14, 18, 43- 
44, 53; reading: 7, 50; penman- 
ship: 44, 53; spelling: 53. 


Art: the cover, 3, 5, 20, 21. 
LITERATURE: 20. Music: 20, 34, 
37, 39, 40, 42, 51. 


SociaL Stuptes: 3, 5, 6, 45-47, 
§2. ScrENcE: 10, 43, 52. SaFE- 
TY AND HEALTH: 15, 22, 24, 28- 
29, 38, 43. 


CHARACTER EpucaTION: §, 10, 
23, 37, 38, 43-44. Visuat Epu- 
CATION: the cover, 5, 9, 21, 24, 
32-33, 45-47, 50. 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SEASONAL: the cover, and pages 
28-29, 31, 38-39, 44. Vaca- 
TION: the cover, 15, 24, 28-29, 
39, 43. Circus: 26, 38, 44. 


Frac Day aND OTHER ParTnri- 
oTic FEATURES: 3, 5, 9, 16, 32- 
33, 38-39, 40, 41, 42, 43-44, 49. 


Ciosinc Day: 38-39, 43. Fa- 
THER’s Day: 38. 


HaNpDworkK: 1, 24, 26, 27, 28- 
29, 30, 31, 32-33, 43-44, 51. 
CREATIVE Activities: 1, 3, 27, 
28-29, 32-33. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 36, 38-39, 
40, 41, 42, 43. Srortes: 10-11. 


UNITs AND LEssON MarTERIAL: 
19, 23, 43. Tests: 16-17. 


Toor SuBjeEcts: arithmetic: 16- 
17, 53; language: 3, 16, 43, 53; 


reading: 43, 50; penmanship: 44, 


53; spelling: 53. 


Art: the cover, 3, 5, 16, 20, 21. 
LITERATURE: 16, 20, 39. Music: 
16, 20, 39, 40, 42, 51. 


Social Sruptes: 3, 5, 11, 16-17; 
19, 39, 41, 44, 45-47, 52. Sca- 
ENCE: 10, 16, 43, 52. SAFETY 
AND HEALTH: 15, 22, 24, 28-29, 
38, 41. 


CHaracter Epucation: 5, 10, 
17, 19, 23, 36, 38, 41. Visual 
Epucation: the cover, 5, 9, 21, 
24, 32-33, 45-47, 50. 
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2 ways to SAVE 


1. Subscribe NOW to 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Your Magazine Guide 

to Better Teaching 
1 Year $2.50 
2 Years $4.00 


New price effective Nov. 10 
1 Year $3.00 2 Years $5.00 


See announcement on page 64 





2. Order other magazines at sub- 
stantial savings in combination 


with THE INSTRUCTOR 


You can save money on your subscription 
to any magazine listed below by order- 
ing it at its club price, in combination 
with THE INSTRUCTOR or with other 
magazines on the list. Notice particu- 


larly our special combination offers. 
Publ'rs = Club 
Price Price 
AMERICAN GIRL................ ramet $1.50 $1.40 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE G COLLIER’S...5.50 4.75 
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THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. 





S 
’ 


Send only verse that 


each child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the class as a 


whole. 


Assignments should not be given out in advance. 


Contributions must be sent 


by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and address of the school 
and the name and grade of the child. The letter should also state the conditions 


under which the verse was written. 


tions for The Children’s Corner to: 


Use a separate sheet for each verse, which 
should bear the child’s name and school, and the teacher’s name. 


Address contribu- 


The Children’s Corner 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Tue BLuEBRD 


Little bluebird sits in a tree, 

With her eggs, one, two, three. 

When the eggs break, her babies come 
out, 

And that’s what the bluebird is singing 
about. 


Four Puptts OF THE 2ND GRADE 
Fisher School, Walpole, Mass. 
CaROLYN Tow Le, Teacher 


VACATION TO COME 


When the days are dark and dreary, 
And your heart is not so cheery, 
Think of the days that are to come; 
Of vacation time with lots of fun. 


Roy Hartman, 3rd Grade 
Norton School, Marcellus, Mich. 
ELEANORE SHANER, Teacher 
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The Story of “THE MINUTEMAN” 


SPRING 


Light breezes blow the soft, sweet air, 

And the scent of flowers lingers there. 

Tinkling streams are dancing along, 

And the whispering trees seem to sing a 
song. 


The bear comes out of his deep, dark den 
And hears the chirping of a saucy wren. 
The squirrel is hopping from tree to tree, 
Scarcely able to conceal his glee. 


And when even’ draws nigh, o’er the 
crest of a hill 

Comes the clear, low call of a whip- 
poorwill. 

When twinkling stars begin to peep, 

The flowers all close their petals in sleep. 


VELMITA SOUTHERN, 8¢h Grade 
Enterprise School, Redding, Calif. 
Anna E. Rornuer, Teacher 
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See page 5 for a full-page picture of this subject 
RICHARD C. MALONEY 


Principal, Cyrus Peirce School, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 


EYOND a narrow bridge across a 

quiet stream stands “The Minute- 
man.” He has turned from his plow, 
and, with musket ready, he looks toward 
the village of Concord. 

The colonial minutemen were Ameri- 
can farmers and shopkeepers, teachers, 
preachers, and lawyers, who were ready to 
spring to arms and defend their homes 
at a minute’s notice. 

They were ready on that misty April 
morning in 1775, when British soldiers 
marched from Boston to Concord to de- 
stroy American supplies. To a handful 
of minutemen, strung in a ragged line 
across the path of the advancing red- 
coats, Captain Parker of the Lexington 
company called calmly, “Stand your 
ground! Do not fire unless fired upon; 
but if they mean to have a war, let it be- 
gin here!” 

The British broke the thin line of 
America’s heroes with crashing volleys 
from their muskets. Then they marched 
on to Concord where they set fire to such 
supplies as they could find. 

On the bank of the lazy stream where 
now stands the bronze minuteman were 
gathered companies of minutemen from 
all the neighboring towns. Across the 
narrow bridge they went, into the blast- 
ing flame of the British muskets. On 
they marched in the attack that made 
America free. The enemy turned and 
began the weary retreat to Boston. 

Nearly a hundred years after the bat- 
tle at Concord, an eighteen-year-old boy 
sat by the kitchen table in his Concord 
home carving a turnip. When the carv- 
ing was finished, there was a little frog, 


dressed in a tail coat and tall hat. The 
boy was Daniel Chester French. 

The day after Daniel carved the tur- 
nip, his father brought home from Bos- 
ton a large lump of modeling clay. All 
the family tried to model an animal or a 
figure. Daniel succeeded best. 

Daniel continued to model in clay. 
First he made statuettes of animals and 
birds. Later he modeled busts of his 
family and friends. 

The year 1875 was approaching. The 
people of Concord decided to have a 
great celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the famous battle. A 
committee asked Daniel Chester French, 
then twenty-three years old, to plan a 
monument to be placed near “the rude 
bridge that arched the flood.” 

Daniel studied the costume and musket 
of Revolutionary days and made a statu- 
ette of a minuteman. The committee was 
delighted, and requested Daniel to make a 
large bronze statue just like it. Daniel 
had never made a large statue of metal 
and there was no one to teach him. 
Time and again things went wrong, but 
he struggled on and, at last, on April 
19, 1875, “The Minuteman” was unveiled 
at Concord Bridge. 

This is the minuteman whose picture 
appears on every War Savings Stamp. 
This is the minuteman who stands in 
spirit in every city square and in every 
village green in the United States. 

EpiTor1aAL Note: You will want to 
post on your bulletin board both the pic- 
ture of “The Minuteman” and this 
story. The photograph is from the 


Massachusetts Development and Indus- 
trial Commission, 
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EDUCATIONAL .. | 


«eae TESTS 


Save time and transportation cost by 
ordering your educational tests from this 
office. Test publications of leading pub- 
lishers are carried in stock. 


A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
featured. 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List. 
OOK 


Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Extension Division, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
lowa City, lowa 
















University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 29—August 7 


Enroll in a University of California Summer 
Session, Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
with distinguished visiting professors supple- 
menting large resident staff. ye Opportunity for 
excursions to such famous attractions as Yo- 
semite, redwoods, old Missions, beaches, Holly- 
wood. % Write for Announcement of Courses: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ing. MODEL AIRCRAFT 
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el aircraft. Issued every month 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers—-you have a big advantage because of 
your training and education. Big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L229, Rochester, N. Y. 
for free list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 


Complete education for teaching 56 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- (Gear, 




















garten and nursery school, Chil- 

dren's demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer 
classes. Beautiful resident hail. Located 
Chicago's lovely North Shore near lake. 
Cultura] education plus vocational! training. B.E.de- 
gree conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2- 
year certificate. Write for list of successful! alumnae, 

National College of Education 
DNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. ox 


214-6 EVANSTON, KL. 











WANTED 


Editorial] assistants, preferably with teach- 
ing experience. For complete information, 
write to Mr. James J. Pflaum, The 
YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER Series 


124 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 














mel JC APPLICATION $7.00 
25 PHOTOS. 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'4x3%4 guaran- 
' teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Estabiished, 1898, 


3 MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
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~ ANY 4 OF THESE UNITS 


FOR ONLY 


THEY’RE READY TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 
MODERN 


Do YOU want to save yourself work? Worry? Time? Then check, on 
the list at the left. the social-studies and science units you will teach, fill 
out the coupon, and mail it today with your remittance. Each of the unit: 
which we will promptly send you contains the following teaching materi: 
als: an 8-page pamphlet. 934” x 12%4”, with lessons for primary. middle, 
and upper grades, suggestions to help you in presenting the unit (over 
view. procedures, activities, bibliography), and a large-size picture to 
provide an approach to the unit; plus a separate sheet. 39” x 12°4”, of 25 
or more pictures to supplement the text (no printing on the back). Now 
isn’t that a bargain? Why spend your leisure hours collecting informs 


tion and pictures when you can get four of these units for only $1.00! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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A Circus Unit 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


OPAL WOOLDRIDGE 


Supervisor, Second Grade, Training School, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota 


I. Introduction. 

A week before our summer school 
opened last summer, a large circus vis- 
ited a near-by town. Some of the pu- 
pils went to see it, and when school 
opened they were still discussing the 
marvelous things they had seen. A keen 
interest in a circus was thus awakened 
in the children, and they were all eager 
to tell their experiences. 

Soon many were bringing pictures 
and stories of circus people and circus 
animals to school. A little boy suggest- 
ed that we have a circus at school. The 
response was unanimous, so our unit for 
the summer was launched. We spent 
forty-five minutes each day on our unit 
and correlated this study wherever pos- 
sible with reading, numbers, language, 
music, nature study, and writing. We 
had four groups of children in our first 
and second grades and while they all 
studied the same big topics, each group 
carried through different activities. 

li. Objectives of the unit. 

A. To learn more about the wild ani- 

mals of the circus. 

B. To develop an appreciation of 

circus people. 

C. To learn to work and plan to- 

gether. 

D. To have fun: 

Ill. Planning the unit. 
A. The decided that they 
needed to know more about circus 
animals, circus people, and the man- 
agement of the circus. Three steps 
guided us in the planning of the 
study of these things: 
Things we wanted to know. 
How we couid find out about. 


pupils 


l. 
2. 
these things. 1 : 
3. What.we should study first. 
B. The pupi's did the planning under 
the teachers’ guidance. After a study 
of each big topic, each group decided 
which animals or people they wanted 
to have for the main ring, the side 
show, and the wild-animal show, and 
completed everything necessary for 
these acts, including animals, cages, 
acts, and speeches, 


[V. Animals. 

A. Kinds studied. 
1. Bears. 
2. Kangaroos, 
-3.~Elephants, 
4. Lions. 
§. Tigers. 
6. Giraffes. 
7. Monkeys. 
8. Trick ponies. 
9. Seals. 

B. Questions asked about the animals. 
1. Where do they live? 
2. Are they tame or wild animals? 
3. Who catches the wild animals? 
4. How are they brought to this 
country? 
5. How are they trained? 
6. How do the animals in a circus 
travel from place to place? 


V. Circus people. 


ee 


A. Clowns. 
1. What does a clown do? 
2. Are clowns trained? 
3. Where do clowns live? 
4. Could anyone be a clown? 

B. Ringmaster. 

1. What does a ringmaster do? 

2. What kind of person must a 
ringmaster be? 

3. How should he be dressed? 

4. What should he say? 

C. Trainers for people and animals. 
1. What do trainers do in a circus? 
2. What kind of person must a 
trainer be? 

3. How do they learn the work? 
4. Where and when do they train 
the people and animals? 

D. Manager of the circus. 

1. Does he own all the animals? 
2. How does he know where to 

.take the circus? 

_ 3, How does he move the people 
and animals from one place to an- 
other? 

4. How does he get enough food 
for all of the people and animals 
in a circus? 

E. Other people in the circus. 
Tightrope walkers, aerialists, side- 

show people, cooks, and others. 





VI. Activities in connection with peo- 
ple and animals. 

A. Looked at pictures. 

‘B. Made pictures of things studied. 

C. Read stories and poems. 

D. Composed co-operative stories of 

animals studied. 

E. Decided on animals to be used in 

the main ring and the wild-animal 

show. 

F, Planned their acts. 

G. Made very simple costumes. 

H. Made cages and animals. 

I. Decided on the people for the 

main ring and the side show. 

J. Planned acts, stunts, or speeches. 

K. Made tickets, posters, and a tick- 

et booth. 

L. Made the main ring of six-inch 

tagboard. 

M. Decorated our rooms to represent 

a circus. 

N. Made favors. 

O. Wrote invitations to the parents. 
VII. Culmination. 

The circus was given for the mothers 
the last week of the summer school. As 
the guests arrived, they were met at the 
door by four ushers, two first- and two 
second-graders, who took them to the 
ticket booth. The ticket seller gave 
them their tickets, and the ticket taker 
collected them. The ushers seated the 
guests in the main ring. 

A. Outline of the program. 

1. Rhythm-band parade led by a 
majorette and a drummer. 

There were several rhythm-band 
numbers and the singing of some 
circus songs. 


’ Our rhythm band (left) played several numbers 
at the circus. The ringmaster (below), posing 
, with the amusing two-boy elephant, introduced 
» the characters as each one made his entrance. 

























































2. Main-ring activities. 

The ringmaster introduced all of 
the characters and the anima 
trainer, Mr. Spiffel Diffel, who pur 
the animals through their acts. 

4) Combined elephant and gi- 
raffe act. 
b) Tightrope walkers. Two lit- 
tle girls did stunts on the floor 
on two-inch strips of rubber 
tubing, and balanced with para- 
sols. Their acts were accom- 
panied by soft music. 

c) Clown stunts. 

d) Three trick ponies. The po- 

nies were made from painted 

broomsticks and had cardboard 
heads, and rope tails and manes. 

e) Acrobatic acts. 

3. Wild-animal shows. 

After the main-ring attractions, 
the clowns invited the guests to 
visit the wild-animal show. Here 
a child, stationed by each animal 
represented, told many interesting 
things that he had learned about it. 
A clown kept the crowd moving 
from cage to cage. 

a) Lions: a family of mother, 
father, and baby. The children 
made these from cloth and 
stuffed them; they were placed 
in two cages made from large 
painted cardboard boxes. 

b) Bears: mother and baby bear 

made from cardboard, and 

painted. The pit was made from 
lath, rocks, and paper, painted 
to represent a bear pit. 

c) Elephant: made by covering 

two boys with a blanket, and 

attaching an elephant head, con- 
structed of cloth and paper. 

d) Kangaroos: a mother and a 

baby cut from cardboard and 

painted. They were placed ina 
cage among rocks and trees. 
B. Side show. 

A clown invited the guests to the 
side show, and kept them moving 
from one attraction to the next. A 
child, stationed at each place, told ot 
the marvelous people represented. 

1. Wild man. A little boy dressed 

in a gunny-sack suit. He lived in 

a den made from an old desk cov- 

ered with gunny sacks, grasses, and 

rocks. His wild actions added 
much to this feature. 

2. Swimming match. After a good 

build-up, (Continued on page 62) 
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Seatwork for A Circus Unit" 


Opal Wooldridge 


Supervisor, Second Grade, Training School, State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 


Write | after the circus 
animals. Write 2 after 
the circus people. 


bear band 

clown elephant 
seal monkey 

gi ratfe ringmaster 
fat woman horse 

lion glass-eater 





**& *&* 


These are pin wheels. 
Color 2 red. 
Color 3 blue. 
2 and 3 are 


8 BB 


These are bears. 
Color 2 brown. 


Color | black. 


2 and !|are —_.. 
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|! am a funny man. 

| make people laugh. 

Put a balloon in my hand. 
Color me. 


lam very: big. 

| have a long trunk. 

Put a girl on my back. 
Color me. 





ee 


Fill each blank with the 
right word from the list. 


A bear likes —_. 


The horse can —_. 

The clown is —~—. 

The monkey plays —" 

A giraffe has many ——. 

honey spots fun ny 
tricks dance 
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Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
These lines were actually written 

more than fifty years ago in a day 
when man’s only reason for barricading 
a group of people within the four walls 
of a shelter was to protect them against 
the fury of nature. However, in Snow- 
Bound, the Quaker poet has given us a 
pattern of behavior for people under- 
going a brief and enforced confinement 
that applies as well to the situation in 
which we are likely to find ourselves 
today as it did to the situation in which 
Whittier’s family found themselves long 
ago. If you would have at least one 
method of procedure at your fingertips 
when confronted by a blackout emer- 
gency, open up a volume of Whittier’s 
poems and reread Snow-Bound. You 
will find in it no preface on democracy, 
but you will observe democracy func- 
tioning 100 per cent in a group where 
no one person dominates the scene, 
and where each individual makes his 
contribution. Father led off in the 
storytelling, followed by: 

Our mother, while she turned her wheel 


Or run the new-knit stocking heel, 
Told how the Indian Hordes carre down 


Our uncie, innecent of books, 
Was rich ia lore. of teld and brooks, . 


He told how teal and Joon he shor, 

And how the eagie’s eggs he got, 

Next, the dear aunt, 

Called up her girlhood memories, 
But even in that group it was the 

schoolmaster who was best equipped to 


entertain, to keep them interested for 


hours on end by a contribution which 
went beyond that of mere personal ex- 
perience. 

(He) mirth-provoking versions told 

Of classic legends rare and old, 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 

And dread Olympus at his will 

Became a huckleberry hill. 

Apparently the schoolmaster had dis- 
covered for himself one of the secrets 
of today’s successful storyteller: that 
the ancient myths and legends, clothed 
in modern dress and set forth in the 
current vernacular, are as exciting as 
Superman or the Lone Ranger; as mirth 
provoking as Dr. Dolittle or Paul 
Bunyan; and that for sheer imagination 
they leave the comics far behind. 


. . eo. 


MABEL F. RICE 


Director of Elementary Education, 
Whittier College, Whittier, California 


Of course the schoolmaster’s stories 
were full of conversation, for he would 
think of a story as Alice-in- Wonderland 
did of books: “What is the use of a 
story without conversation!” Since he 
was a good storyteller, he must have 
used many direct quotations. The story 
of Pandora can be made much more 
lively if the narrator quotes Epimetheus 
as saying, “ Now, Pandora, remember, 
you are mof to open that box!” and 
Pandora replies, “No, Epimetheus, I 
won't even touch it,” than it is if he 
merely says, “Epimetheus told her that 
she was not to open the box and she 
said that she wouldn't.” 

The chances are that since he was 
merely a schoolmaster and not a dra- 
matics sqident, he used his own natural 
voice even when he was speaking for 
Pandora. Everyone in that family circle 
got the point, and he would have felt 
self-conscious to have waxed dramatic 
before them all. But the next day, as 
he was amusing the littlest sister by 
telling her about the three little pigs, 
when he came to the one that cried, 
“Wee, wee, wee, all the way home,” 
he used a high falsetto voice, and the 
child squealed with delight. 

The modern storyteller may emulate 
the voices of his characters or simply 
use his natural tone. That is a matter 
of personal ability and preparation, and 
depends also upon the kind of audience. 
If he can growl like a wolf, chirp like a 
chickadee, or cry like a baby, he should 
surely do it. For the very young audi- 
ence it is almost imperative. Older 
children and adults will enjoy a well- 
told story just as much if the storyteller 
allows his tone and inflection to convey 
the spirit of the words. 

Whether the narrator memorizes the 
story verbatim or simply gets the gist 
of it depends on his ability and the na- 
ture of the story. One of the principal 
arguments in favor of telling a story 
rather than reading it aloud is that, 
by so doing, a difhcult story may be 
reduced to clear, simple, childlike lan- 
guage. By this process, excellent mate- 
rial written in language that was never 
intended for children can be made 
available to them. In such cases the 
storyteller becomes thoroughly familiar 
with his story. He reads it again and 
again until he makes it his own. Then 
he tells it in his own words. 

On the other hand, there are stories 
in which one cannot improve upon the 
words of the author. Such a story is 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s The Cat That 
Went to Heaven (Macmillan). The 
performer may cut lavishly and still 
have a good story left, but he will do 


well to keep the language of the author. 
There is constant rhythmic repetition; 
for example, “. . . . he dipped a 
brush in spring water, touched it with 
ink and drew a snail.” As the tale 
progresses, there are produced an ele- 
phant, a horse, a swan, a buffalo, a 
dog, a deer, a monkey, a tiger, and at 
the very last—a cat. Without the repe- 
tition, with each incident, of the phrase 
“he dipped a brush in spring water” the 
story would be spoiled. 

The Cat That Went to Heaven may 
be easily adapted to tell to intermediate 
or older children. There are nine “sto- 
ries within the story,” and all of them 
except that of the dog are found in col- 
lections of the Jataka tales. The story- 
teller can work out a splendid sequence 
by reading or telling several of the sto- 
ries about the animals in advance of the 
story of the cat who went to heaven. 
She may also tell the animal stories 
after the main story, along with a brief 
sketch of the life of Buddha. 

An example of a story which can be 
adapted to first grade, fifth grade, high 
school, or for local Rotary or Kiwanis 
Clubs is the biography of Gilbert Stuart, 
found in a recent volume of adult biog- 
raphies—America’s Old Masters, by 
James Thomas Flexner (Viking Press). 
For the first grade the story should end 
with the achievement of the final suc- 
cessful picture, the “Boston Athenaeum 
Portrait,” which follows the incident 
about the horse. Older pupils may be 
told the story of the “unfinished por- 
trait,” and so on. Some episodes, al- 
though interesting in themselves, may 
be left out because they do nothing to 
add to the appreciation of the pictures 
of George Washington which the artist 
painted. Incidents surrounding the art- 
ist’s death should be told only to the 
adult groups. Description and detail 
must be cut to a minimum for small 
children. Even adult groups are tepid 
until the groundwork of description is 
laid so that the narrator can get on 
with his story. 


One has only to compare Flexner’; 
biography of Charles Wilson Peale with 
that of Gilbert Stuart in the same vol- 
ume to be aware that suspense and cli- 
max ate two essentials of a good story, 
The account of Peale’s life is interesting 
and amusing but it falls flat as story- 
telling material because it lacks these es- 
sentials. A limited number of incidents 
may be amusing to children, but they 
will become weary if too many are re- 
lated. The biography of Gilbert Stuart, 
on the other hand, though also replete 
with story and anecdote, has suspense 
and a strong climax as well. 

Breathtaking suspense can be built up 
by the storyteller as he relates Stuart’s 
three attempts to paint Washington's 
portrait. He might say, “Stuart began 
the third venture with considerable pes- 
simism, feeling almost sure that he was 
again doomed to failure. Once more 
he faced the cold, expressionless, mask- 
like face before him. He started to 
talk at random, sketching as he talked. 
Then Stuart looked up and was amazed 
to see an expression of genuine interest 
on Washington’s face. What could have 
caused that look? Why, it must have 
been the horse! He snapped his fingers 
in sheer relief. George Washington was 
a farmer! Now Stuart knew what he 
could talk about to bring light into 
Washington’s face!” 

The storyteller’s reward comes when 
an entire classroom of children turns 
with eager eyes to look at the portrait 
of Washington, which, perhaps, has 
hung on the wall all year—but which 


they have never really seen before. 


Epiror1IaAL Note: Mabel F. Rice, the 
author of this article, also wrote “Black- 
out Tales for School and Community,” 
which appeared in the March 1942 issue 
of THE INSTRUCTOR. The excerpts from 
Snow-Bound are reprinted by courtesy of 
Houghton Mifflin Co., authorized publish- 
ers of Whittier’s works. The entire poem 
is reprinted as No. 15 in The Instructor 
Literature Series, published by F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. The 
Jataka tales are a collection of stories of 
the incarnation of Buddha, available from 
various publishers. 





What kind of story will in- 
terest my audience? 


What characteristics must a 
story have to justify its selec- 
tion for storytelling? 


Shall I memorize the story or 
retell it in my own words? 


How much description and 
detail shall I include? 





When preparing to tell a story, do you ask yourself— 


You will find the answers in this article. 


Shall I invent conversation 
or stick to indirect quotation? 


Shall I imitate the voices of 
the characters in my story? 


How can I help make an old 
tale live again? 


How can I adapt my story so 
that it will be of interest to the 
age groups who may listen? 
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Photographs from Keystone | iew Co 


LAG DAY this year should receive more 

emphasis than at any time since it was 

first celebrated in the public schools, on 

June 14, 1893. To stimulate interest, we 

bring you this timely picture page showing 

the present-day manufacture of our flag. Un- 
derstanding the part it plays in today’s con- 

are re- flict, your pupils will say, not by rote, but 
Stuart, with all the reverence, respect, and love it 
replete demands, “I pledge allegiance to the flag The red stripes for our country’s flag (and also the The seven red stripes and six white ones are individual- 
of the United States of America ...... .” white ones) are cut through many layers of material. ly stitched together by expert sewing-machine operators. 


on was 


hat he 


Already cut to size, the blue field is marked in squares, and the exact posi- The blue field, after marking, is sent to machine operators, who stitch the stars in 
tion of each of the forty-eight stars is designated with mathematical precision. place, each one with a point directly upward. The stripes and field are then joined. 


ublish- 
2 poen 
ructor 
F. A. 
The 
ries of 
from 


Staples are securely placed in the strong flag heading, so that “Old Glory” may The flag is now folded and prepared for shipment to our army, navy, and marine posts 
be proudly displayed. All flags made must be of specified standard proportions. everywhere. This is the flag of the United States of America. Forever may it wave! 
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# day when Sammy was fright- 
ened he did a very funny thing. 
He laughed, and then he wasn’t fright- 
ened any more. 

Every morning and evening, Sammy 
rode a horse, Old Dick, to water. Old 
Dick was gentle, and was very safe for 
Sammy to ride. 

Sammy’s legs were so short that he 
could not climb up on Old Dick’s back 
by himself, so Jake, the man who helped 
on the farm, lifted him up and later 
lifted him down. 

One morning Jake put Sammy on 
Old Dick’s back and then forgot all 
about him. Jake forgot about Sammy 
because Bossie, the cow, broke into the 
cornfield, and he had to hurry off to 
chase her out. 

After Old Dick had finished drink- 
ing, he walked back to the barn and 
waited for Sammy to get down off his 
back. But Sammy could not get down, 
for Jake was not there to help him. 

Old Dick could smell the fresh green 
grass in the pasture, and it made him 
hungry. 

You know how you would feel if 
you were hungry and could not have 
your breakfast. Well, that is the way 
old Dick felt,eso he decided that he 
would take Sammy along while he ate 
his breakfast, and off he started. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” shouted Sammy, 
but Old Dick kept right on going. 

“What shall I do?” thought Sammy. 
“There is no one around to help me.” 

Then he remembered Bruce, his dog. 
Bruce would chase Old Dick back to 
the barn. 

“Here, Bruce! Here, Bruce!” he 
called, and Bruce came running. 

“Yip! Yip!” barked Bruce. 

Old Dick did not like to have Bruce 
bark around his heels, and he started 
to run. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” shouted Sammy, 
holding on to Old Dick’s mane to keep 


Laughing Sammy's Horseback Ride 


Helen E. Pedicord 


from falling. Plumpity-plump! Up in 
the air and down went Sammy, bounc- 
ing like a rubber ball. 

It was then that Sammy became 
frightened. He was afraid that he 
would fall right off Old Dick’s back. 

“Go away, Bruce!” he called, but 
Bruce liked nothing better than running 
beside a horse, and paid no attention to 
Sammy. 

Then, just when Sammy was fright- 
ened the most, he remembered some- 
thing. He remembered the bareback 
riders he had seen in the circus. They 
were not afraid! No sir—ee! They 
laughed and shouted and had a grand 
time on their horses! And wasn’t he a 
bareback rider? 

“Of course I am a bareback rider,” 
thought Sammy, “and I am not afraid, 
either.” Then he began to laugh. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” he shouted, as 
Old Dick ran around the pasture. And 
with Sammy shouting and laughing, 
and Bruce barking, they made so much 
noise that Jake heard them, and came 
hurrying to see what was going on. 

“Stop! Stop!” shouted Jake, when 
he saw Old Dick running, with Sammy 
on his back. Jake looked so funny, 
stumbling across the field, waving his 
arms, that Sammy laughed harder than 
ever. 

By this time Old Dick grew tired of 
running Then, directly in front of 
him, he saw a nice patch of grass, and 
remembered about his breakfast. The 
next instant he stopped so suddenly 
that Sammy almost went over his head. 

Jake hurried as fast as he could to 
help Sammy down, but before he 
reached Old Dick, Sammy was standing 
on the ground. He just slid right down 
off Old Dick’s back, all by himself! 
Yes, sir! All by himself! He was a 
real horseman, now, and did not need 
Jake to help him down! And it was be- 
cause he laughed when he was afraid! 
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The Gulls Go Clamming 


Marie Louise Frantz 


boon ner and James Allen had just 
arrived in Bayside to spend the 
week end with their Aunt Laura. After 
they had visited a few minutes, their 
aunt said, “Why don’t you run down to 
the shore while I’m getting luncheon? 
Come back in about twenty minutes.” 

The children scampered down to the 
shore. The tide was out. Between the 
shore and the water lay the clam flats, 
a broad, nearly level field of deep, wet 
mud, Here and there were rocks, some 
covered with seaweed, some quite bare. 

“Ugh! What thick, black mud!” 
said Wilma, as she tested the mud with 
the toe of her sandal. “I'd want rub- 
ber boots if I went clamming here.” 

“Guess you would,” said James. 
“What a lot of gulls are flying around!” 

Twenty-five or thirty gulls were fly- 
ing above the mud flats. Suddenly one 
dived quickly down to the mud. 

“Look, look, James!” cried Wilma. 
“He has a clam! He picked it out of 
the mud. I can see it in his bill, There 
he goes up again. Watch and see what 
he does with it. Oh, he’s lost it! Didn't 
you see it drop? It’s on that rock right 
below him.” 

“Yes, yes, I saw it!” James was get- 
ting excited, too. “And he’s going 
down for it. Look, Wilma, he’s got it. 
He’s pecking at it. Why, the shell was 
broken. He’s jerked the clam out. I 
bet the shell broke when it hit the rock! 
How do you suppose those gulls usually 
get the shells open? They must have 
strong beaks if they use them to open 
the shells.” 

Before Wilma could answer, another 
gull dropped to the flats like a falling 
star. He picked a clam from the mud. 
There was a flap, flap of wings, and the 
bird rose into the air. 

“That one has a clam, too,” cried 
Wilma. “Watch closely now and see 
how he gets it open.” 

The next thing they saw was the 
clam dropping on a rock. 

“Why, I believe those gulls let the 
clams fall purposely,” declared Wilma. 


“It does look so,’ agreed James, 
“There’s another gull going down. 
Let’s see what this one does.” 

The third gull sailed upward, and in 
a second they saw a dark streak shoot 
downward to a rock beneath the bird. 
The bird followed. 

Three other gulls were standing on 
the rock: They turned and cocked their 
heads as the clam landed. One of them 
flew over to it and reached the spot just 
as the one that found the clam settled 
there. Both birds snapped at the clam, 
but the owner was the quicker. 

The thieving gull pecked sharply at 
the other as he started to fly. But evi- 
dently, when he had grabbed the clam 
a minute before, he had been in too 
much of a hurry and did not get a good 
grip on it. Now the clam, still in its 
shell, slid from the gull’s beak and rolled 
down, landing on a narrow shelf. 

Both birds scolded in high-pitched 
tones. As the greedy one stretched out 
his neck toward the clam, the owner 
pecked savagely at the other gull. 

And so they fought it out. Finally, 
the owner became too much for th 
greedy gull. He spread his wings wid 
and flew away. 

The victor carried his clam to 1 
roomier part of the rock. With on 
jerk of his bill he pulled the clam from 
its shell, and ate it. 

“Good work!” shouted James. Then 
to Wilma he added, “So that’s it. They 
just drop the clams on something hard. 
I wonder how they discovered that!” 

“I was wondering about that, too,” 
said Wilma, thoughtfully. “Do you 
know, James, these gulls are just like 
people. Some are lazy, and don’t want 
to work for what they get.” 

“Right,” said James, “but most of 
the gulls seem to be willing to work for 
what they want.” 

Just then Aunt Laura called to them. 
They raced each other to the cottage. 

“Oh, I hope there are clams for 
lunch,” declared Wilma. 

“Same here,” said James. 
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A Field and Four Friends 


J. Lilian Vandevere 
Chapter IK—TONY HAS A TRIUMPH 


Italy, Greece, Russia, and China are the backgrounds of the 
four new friends which a group of four acquire through their 


imaginary travels. 


Each has a hobby, but talented in soap 


carving is Tony, whose best work, “The Cat Nap,” disappears 
in a way that places suspicion on Sally. She is snubbed by 
the others, but they relent when she takes it as a good sport. 
Bob, her brother, finds that his snapshot of Tony holding 
“The Cat Nap” is gone, and that Sally has circled the seven- 
teenth, on her calendar, in red. Now what could that mean? 


jeep were not many days to wait 
until the seventeenth, but Bob won- 
dered how he could ever keep “from 
asking questions that long. He must 
not let Sally know that he had seen the 
calendar. If she were planning a sur- 
prise, it would be too bad to spoil her 
fun. 

Then something happened that soon 


. made him forget the calendar. Mr. Carr, 


the principal at school, announced that 
the town was planning a big celebra- 
tion. It would be called “All for 
America.” ‘The schools were to take 
part, and there would be a half holiday, 
with an afternoon parade. 


There would be floats to show how 


everyone could help America. Different 
groups and classes would plan them, 
and there would be costumes and bands. 
The square would be hung with flags, 
and everyone would have a wonderful 
time. Of course it was the first thing 
that the group talked about when they 
came to the field. 

“There isn’t any class with more na- 
tionalities in it than this group right 
here,” said Dick. 

“But we were all born here,” said 
Ivan, proudly, “so that makes us all 
Americans.” 

“We ought to be in the parade,” said 
Sally, as a joke. But Bob looked at her 
as though she had said something very 
clever. 

“Why—we could!” he said. “That’s 
just what we'll do!” 

Tongues flew so fast that they 
agreed to take turns in talking. What 
Sally had said was no joke, but a splen- 
did idea for the big patriotic celebra- 
tion. 

“Where could we get a truck to use 
as a float?” asked Ned. 

“My father has a small truck,” cried 
Nick. “The top comes off, and it will 
make a good float.” 

“We'll tell Mr. Carr about our plan 
when we have finished it,” said Ivan, 
“and keep it a big secret from everyone 
else.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fine,” said Tony, “if 
we could think of a way to show how 
we can all help America? I'll need to 
plan while I hoe, for this year our vege- 
table garden is very big.” 

“Well, those vegetables will help,” 
said Bob. Then he sat up, his eyes 
brightening. “There’s the start of our 
plan!” he cried excitedly. “Tony, you 
could wear—” 

Everyone interrupted, and added 
ideas, There was talk of a helmet and 
a saw, overalls, and things that didn’t 
seem to go together. But when they 
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left the field, they had a plan fairly 
well worked out. 

After that came busy times. Nick 
and Tony went to the ten-cent store 
for big straw hats. Ivan went there, 
too, for a white hat that would go with 
a suit that his mother had laundered 
nicely. Wong went, looking for some- 
thing that he wanted to fit over his 
eyes. 

Ned visited Mr. Bennett, the carpen- 
ter, and talked of borrowing certain 
things. Sally bought a piece of goods, 
and sewed busily on something which 
she did not let the boys see. Finally, 
the whole group went to see Mr. Carr 
and told him the plan that they had 
worked out. 

“That is splendid!” Mr. Carr said. 

One Saturday the group spent in 
Bob’s playroom. Big pieces of card- 
board were spread out, and much meas- 
uring went on. Letters were counted, 
and crayons sharpened. Wong, with 
cloth and a box, worked by himself. 

“Don’t the things we have made look 
fine?” asked Tony, as they sat munch- 
ing peanuts and admiring their work. 
“Everyone will look at our float.” 

“This parade is on the seventeenth,” 
thought Bob, as he helped tidy up the 
playroom. “I wonder whether Sally 
knew that the day would have some- 
thing to do with us.” 

On the morning of the parade, it was 
hard to think about lessons—to do 
arithmetic, or remember spelling words. 
Wong stayed for lunch with Bob and 
Sally, and he and Bob dressed in Bob’s 
room. 

All the group met at Nick’s, where 
the truck was waiting. They climbed 
on, and away they went, with Tony’s 
father driving. A trumpet blew, the 
drums rolled, and the parade began. 

The mayor of the town rode ahead. 
Next came the high-school band, and 
after that the floats. A big banner on 
each side of the float that the group 
had planned read, “All to Help Amer- 
ica.” At the front of the float stood 
Bob. He wore his Boy Scout uniform, 
and proudly held a big American flag. 
On one side of him stood Ivan, in a 
spotless white sailor suit. On the other 
side stood Wong, dressed as an aviator. 
A make-believe parachute hung on his 
back, and he held goggles in his hand. 
Beside the boys was a big card that said, 
“We Help Defend the Flag.” 

At the back stood Ned and Dick, 
in overalls and blue work caps. Dick 
had a toolbox and a big wrench. Ned 
had a board, and the saw and hammer 
that he had borrowed from Mr. Bennett. 


The card beside them read, “We Help 
Serve America.” 

Also at the back stood Nick and 
Tony. They wore blue overalls, too, 
and big straw hats. Beside Tony was a 
large basket of vegetables, and he held 
a bunch of carrots and beets. Beside 
Nick was a heaped-up basket of fruit, 
and he held an orange in one hand and 
an apple in the other. The card beside 
them said, “We Help Feed America.” 

In the middle of the truck, on a 
small table, stood Sally’s big dollhouse. 
Against the table leaned a mop and a 
vacuum cleaner. Beside it stood Sally, 
in a new apron and dust cap. She had 
a cooking spoon in one hand, and a 
saucepan in the other. A card close 
to her said, “We Help Defend the 
American Home.” 

How people clapped and waved! 
How pleased Mr. Carr looked when the 
float went past him! 

“Mr. Carr said we made a fine group 
of helpers,” said Bob, as they climbed 


hand, and a slip of colored paper in the 
other. He reached the group, and used 
up what breath he had left on one 
speech. “ “The Cat Nap’—it won sec- 
ond prize!” 

“What!” cried the boys. 

“See,” he panted, “the check—the 
paper which says that they will pay me 
twenty-five doliars for it!” 

Bob turned from Tony to Sally. She 
was holding the new magazine open, for 
them all to see. There it was, a picture 
of “The Cat Nap,” and under it, “Sec- 
ond Prize, Antonio Albiani, Newton, 
Massachusetts.” Beside that picture was 
another snapshot of Tony holding “The 
Cat Nap.” 

“So—you did take my picture of 
Tony!” said Bob, but he patted Sally’s 
shoulder. 

“You see,” Tony was saying eagerly, 
“she sent “The Cat Nap’ into the con- 
test for me. She knew that no one at 
home would help me pack it. Be- 
sides—I had no money for postage.” 











down from the float when the parade 
was over. “Let’s stop for ice cream 
before we go home.” 

“No,” said Sally. “Mother’s driving 
us all back. When we've changed our 
clothes, we’re meeting at the field for 
something special.” 

“But—” Bob stopped quickly. It 
was the seventeenth, and Sally had said 
“something special.” 

As he and Wong started upstairs, 
Bob saw Sally pick up her new mag- 
azine that had just come in the mail. 
She turned the pages quickly; then gave 
a glad shout. 

Before the boys were dressed, they 
heard her hurrying toward the field. As 
quickly as they could, they followed. 
Ivan came along, with Ned and Nick 
close behind. Dick was there, teasing 
Sally for a peep at the new magazine. 
But she firmly refused to let him have 
it. 

“In a minvte you may see it,” she 
promised, but she was holding it tight- 
ly now. 

They had just settled on the grass 
when they heard running feet. Sally 
watched Tony coming toward them. 
He was waving something white in one 
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Ned looked at Sally. 

“I see where your money for the band 
concert went,” he said. “You certainly 
showed real American spirit!” 

“And we snubbed her because she 
wouldn’t tell her secret,” said Dick, 
looking ashamed. 

“I did want to keep it a surprise,” 
said Sally. “I could hardly wait for the 
magazine, for I knew it would tell 
about the contest.” 

“You expected it on the seven- 
teenth,” said Bob. “That’s what the red 
circle on your calendar meant.” 

“Think of it—twenty-five dollars of 
your own to spend!” said Ned, looking 
at Tony’s check. “What will you do 
with it?” 

“Buy a good set of carving tools,” 
said Tony quickly. “Ill buy a new 
suit, too, so I can go into town for les- 
sons in modeling.” He turned to Sally. 
“And for Sally and Dumpy, I shall buy 
a puppet theater.” 

“Think of it,” said Bob, “a leaf blows 
out of an atlas, and it carries us clear 
around the world. We learn a lot, and 
here we are, back again, in our own 
field, eight friends, instead of four—~ 
and all Americans!” 
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How to Secure a Teaching Position 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DID you know that August is second 
only to April as the best month to 
get a teaching job? Whether you are 
a beginning teacher or one of consid- 
erable experience, you can profit by 
the information Mrs. Firth has to of- 
fer. Here she tells how to prepare 
for an interview with a prospective 
employer, how to conduct yourself, 
and what sort of follow-up is advis- 
able. In other articles, to appear next 
year, she will discuss further points 
on securing a new teaching position. 


PERSONAL interview is a pre- 
requisite to hiring, for practically 
every teaching position. A study of 
eight hundred teachers placed in Michi- 
gan school systems last year revealed 
that only one was hired without a per- 
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sonal interview. In that one case, an 
emergency arose; the candidate had an 
unusually fine record and was vouched 
for by a placement official and by staff 
members. 

The personal interview gives the can- 
didate an opportunity to meet the pro- 
spective employer and to sell himself 
and his services. It gives the employer 
an opportunity to learn something of 
the applicant's personality and ideas on 
education, and to prédict his value to 
the school system. 


BEFORE THE INTERVIEW 


Careful thought and planning should 
precede the interview. Your frame of 
mind is importapt. Try to be natural, 


and equal to the occasion. Three fac- 
tors encourage poise and confidence. 

1. The knowledge that you are well- 
groomed and appropriately dressed. 

Theoretically, appearance might not 
be considered a major factor in “landing 
a job”; but practically, ic counts about 
75 per cent. 

Dark, simple, conservative but smart 
clothes with immaculate accessories usu- 
ally make the best impression. A tai- 
lored suit or coat that is neatly pressed 
and brushed is a good choice. 

The applicant, to be well-groomed, 
should have given attention to such 
details as shoes, hair, and nails. It is 
well to avoid elaborate jewelry or too 
obvious make-up. Naturalness should 





be the effect sought. Some candidates 
appear for an interview dressed more 
appropriately for a stage part than , 
teaching role. Bring out your good 
points but avoid extremes. 

2. Knowledge of what is expected of 
you in an interview. 

A superintendent will want to know 
about your training, practice-teaching 
record, type of certificate, experience, 
philosophy of education, interests and 
talents, and your ability to discipline 
and to get things across to others. Be 
prepared to answer questions on thes 
points intelligently and concisely. (Ir 
is sometimes helpful to have such infor- 
mation written out to enable you two 
supply it promptly, or to fill out an 
application blank more quickly.) 

You may be sure that the superin- 
tendent will be interested in what you 
have to offer his school system and com- 
munity. Think through the demands 
of the position, and your qualifications 
to meet these demands. Try to view 
thera through the employer's eyes. He 
is interested in much more than just 
your educational qualifications. 

If your credentials have been offi- 
cially sent to your prospective employer 
in advance, the interview will be easier 


for both of you. He will have the facts 


he needs to know and you will be able . 


to avoid self-praise. 

3. Knowledge of the school system 
and the town. 

Any of this information that you 
can secure before the interview should 
prove useful. Try to know the name of 
the superintendent or personnel officer, 
the size of the town, the type of popu- 
lation (industrial, professional, and so 
on), and whether the school is progres- 
sive or conservative. Note whether the 
building is new, the landscaping is ef- 
fective, or the equipment is modern— 
anything of which town and school 
may be proud. 


THE INTERVIEW 


Now you are ready for the interview. 
You are dressed appropriately, and you 
have tried to learn something of the 
community and to anticipate the super- 
intendent’s needs. 

Of course, you will arrive on time— 
not in a last-minute, breathless rush, 
but with a margin for poise. Locating 
the place of the interview beforehand 
will allow you to plan time to cover 
the necessary distance and so avoid the 
possible embarrassment of starting the 
interview with an alibi or apology. 

Enter the office in which you have 
the appointment with quiet dignity and 
self-possession. Greet the interviewer 
in a friendly, but not gushing, manner. 
Look him in the eyes pleasantly and 
naturally. You may or may not shake 
hands, as the occasion prompts, but be 
quick to accept a proffered hand. Re- 
main standing until invited to sit. 

If you have requested the interview, 
make a clear and concise statement of 
the purpose of your call. If the super- 
intendent has summoned you, he will 
doubtless start the conversation. 

Study your interviewer, and be ready 
to adjust yourself to him. If he likes 
to talk, listen attentively. If he wants 
you to talk, be ready to supply the in- 
formation he desires. Answer his ques- 
tions directly and accurately, and dont 
hesitate to ask intelligent questions 
about the position. Try to get the em- 
ployer’s viewpoint. What are his prob- 
lems? Why should he want you 
teach for him? (Continued on page °°) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY ESTHER SHARGEL 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Dr. Edgar F. 
Bunce, president of New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Glassboro, N.J., 
who sent Miss Monahan’s verses to 
us, made the following comment: 
“They include some very pertinent 
psychology and pedagogy, and are so 
humorous and interesting that I be- 
lieve they would appeal to manv 
teachers and students in education.” 
We think so too—so here they are! 


PROLOGUE 


To be a pedagogue today, 

And do one’s job the progressive way, 
Requires experience and knowledge 
Seldom gleaned at any college. 

Thus, with phrases simply made, 

Sans academic fanfarade, 

We offer you these clumsy rhymes 
That you may learn about our times 
The little things that really matter— 
Here they are on a silver platter! 
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Lesson I 


The gist, my dears, of Lesson One 

Is this: your teaching must be fun! 
Divorced or widowed, single, married, 
Pray be cheerful! Long we've tarried 
With the gloomy, rigid type 

And her domineering stripe. 


Though the man you nearly landed 

Got away and left you stranded, 

Though your bank account's depleted, 

Show the world you’re not defeated. 

You think the kids should like school, 
don’t you? 

Then make it pleasant for them, won’t 
you? 


If, straight off, you think we're bats, 
Why not turn to selling hats? 





“Why wal Tarn Xo selling hats?” 
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MARY ANN MONAHAN 


Teacher of English, Grades Five and Six, 


LEsson II 


"Tis strange, indeed, my pets, that you 

Should need to have this Lesson Two, 

When tabloid, magazine, and book 

Include advice on how to look. 

Of course, we graciously admit, 

Some teachers have a lot of “It.” 

And yet, my loves, we're sometimes 
“flops” 

Compared with gals in the better shops, 

Who somehow look as smart and chic 

As debutantes from the social clique! 


It takes no great outlay of cash 

To buy a hat that has a dash; 

And no one has to live in clover 

To keep her heels from running over. 


Get some “oomph” into your dresses. 
Have an expert style your tresses. 
Walk with more sophistication. 

Talk with less determination. 


Make the men say, “She’s a peach!” Or, 
“Who would take her for a teacher? 


“\Sho would “ake her for 
a “Zacher *" 





Lesson III 


Old or young, and poor or wealthy, 

All good teachers must be healthy. 

It’s nothing short of sheerest piffle 

To hear a teacher sniff and sniffle 

While she cackles through a chill, 

“Stay home, my children, when you're 
ill!” 

Nor is it sensible, nor fair, 

To tell small Tim he needs the air 

And push him out to a cold recess, 

While you keep warm with Sue and 
Bess. 


Though it’s not your week on duty, 

Go outside for health and beauty. 

A cynosure of admiring eyes 

You may be if you exercise. 

But if you've grown a seventh chin, 

Don’t blame the youngsters if they 
grin! 

Golf and tennis and the like 

Will keep you trim; or ride a bike. 

It’s merely plain stupidity 

To bask in dull torpidity. 


If you feel you need to diet, 
See the doctor now, and try it. 


Davis School, Camden, New Jersey 


Learn to exercise and play; 

Put the needle point away. 

If defense work you would do, 

Find the kind that’s best for you; 
Let the folks who need the sitting 
Do the sewing and the knitting. 

Let health and happiness fill your cup, 
And when you die, die standing up! 


Lesson IV 


We trust youll learn from Lesson Four 

That modern teachers need much more 

Than a turtle here, and a goldfish 
there, 

To give their rooms a progressive air; 

And no amount of sky-blue paint 

Can make the place look what it ain’t! 

By all means have an aquarium, 

Likewise, a terrarium, 

And if you must, a hen or rabbit; 

Only don’t acquire the habit 

Of letting children, indiscreetly, 

Clutter up the place completely. 

Sometimes they must needs forsake 
things 

If they'd have room left to make 
things. . 


Group your pictures when you arrange 
them; 

And when you've finished with them, 
change them! 

The frieze you made at Halloween 

Is sure to mar your Christmas scene; 

While your igloo, like as not, 

Will turn to slush when days grow hot! 
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When Minnie brings some Queen Anne’s 
lace, 

Dig up a jug or bowl or vase. 

For beans, a can is fine as silk, 

And milk jars are O.K. for milk; 

But don’t you ever be forgetting— 

Flowers need a proper setting! 

Get a plant, or two, or ten, 

According to the space you're in, 

And paint the pots and skip the paper; 

Frilling is a childish caper. 

Also we insinuate 

You seldom window decorate 

Except with curtains hung with reason, 

Or a sprig of pine at the Christmas 


season. e 


Art is lost if sight goes flecing; 
Windows should be left for seeing! 


See that desks are placed just right 
To get the most amount of light. 


Keep the temperature as it should be, 
Not as hot as you think it could be! 


Though kids are messy, and we know it, 

There's no need for you to show it. 

When they're through with paint and 
clay, 

See they put their things away 

(Even in the kindergarten) 

And not in a silly, wobbly carton. 


In a nutshell, we have seen 

Your schoolroom must be neat and 
clean, 

With self-expression and a zip, 

Else “twill mark you for a “drip.” 


LEsson VY 


We believe that as a rule, 
Teachers all should go to school. 
A course in sociology, 

History, or psychology— 

Even forest conservation— 
Will improve your conversation. 
People flee from most fanatics 
Who talk only mathematics. 


Also, if you've not attended 

Classes since your school days ended 
Back in nineteen hundred eight, 
Your teaching could be out of date! 


If you've just escaped from college 
With a new “degree” of knowledge, 
And your ego’s quite O.K.., 

Twill improve with an M.A, 


Read a magazine or two 
For teachers only. Know what's new! 


Take a long and loving look 

At some good professional book; 
When you read, you start to thinking, 
And thereby save yourself from sinking. 
Attend some meetings at conventions. 
(“Hell is paved with good intentions.” ) 
Talk school politics and know 

How youd like to run the show; 
Only keep in mind that you 

Are prone to failing sometimes, too! 


See a movie now and then, 

Hear Madame Butterfly again. 

Go to a carnival just for a jark, 

Ride all the “shoot-the-chutes” down in 
the park. 

See the “Ice Capades,” the Follies; 

Eat hot dogs and hot tamales! 


Have a good time, but study and grow, 
And tuck away prudishness where it 
won't show. 





More of Miss Monahan’s “lessons,” 
in her amusing verse, will appear 
in THE INSTRUCTOR next year. 
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Work these problems. 
Color the pictures. 
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glasses of water 
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Draw a shade tree. 
Draw a child reading 
under the tree. 

Draw a cool brook. 
Draw. several children 
wading in the water. 
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Seatwork for a Very Warm Day 


Josephine Bristol Beck 


Teacher, Grades 2A and 2B, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 
























Put these words into] * 
three groups that rhyme. | 





hot shade cool 
spade not grade} | 
pool tool got |; 
spot made trot 
wade school Spool 





Draw a square fan. 
Draw a round fan. 
Draw an oval fan. 
Draw a triangular fan. 
Draw any kind of fan 
you like to make. 





Underline the words 
that make you feel cool. 


sun swimming 


fan ice cream 
fire stove 

shade bare feet 
ice play suit 
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A playground wading pool (left) is a never- 
ending source of pleasure. The popular doll 
party is preceded by a gala parade (below). 
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Girls and boys who 
might not come to 
the playground for 
other things may 
be persuaded to en- 
ter pets in a pet 
show (above), or 
sailboats in a jun- / 
ior regatta (right). 


geo summer finds an increasing 
number of teachers working as 
playground and recreation directors in 
public parks and in camps throughout 
the country. National consciousness of 
the need for the wise use of leisure time 
has opened up new fields for full- and 
part-time recreation workers, and, be- 
cause their vacation coincides with 
these summer programs, many teachers 
find pleasant and profitable vacation 
work in this field. 

A few playgrounds have activity 
programs outlined for the entire sum- 
mer, but in most cases, the program, 
aside from a few general objectives, is 
made from day to day as the need arises. 
Obviously, with children coming and 
going irregularly, there will never be 
any two days alike, so the plans must 
necessarily be elastic. 
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The type of playground has much to 
do with activities planned, as does the 
type of children who frequent it. The 
general interest of the community, 
equipment and materials available, and 
the particular talents of the director in 
charge are also determining factors. If 
you are assigned to a bare school ground 
with no access to the interior of the 
building, the situation is not hopeless. 
Secure a few tools and supplies, such as 
odds and ends of lumber, plywood, car- 
tons, and cold-water paint (calcimine) , 
and an endless variety of game equip- 
ment may be devised. 

Children like to make equipment for 
these games: darts, ringtoss, and other 
games of skill; beanbags; checkers and 
checkerboards; paddles for ping-pong 
and larger ones for tetherball; anagrams, 


Chinese checkerboards, lotto, and domi- 


It You Do 


Summer Playground 





Work 


G. DARWIN PEAVY 


Instructor in Physical Education, 
Salinas Junior College, Salinas, California 


noes. If there is no horseshoe court, 
the older boys can prepare one. They 
can erect a tetherball pole too, by set- 
ting a stout sapling in a little puddle of 
concrete. They can level off a place for 
a croquet court, and, if there is no 
croquet set, they can earn money and 
buy one. 

One playground group laid out a 
miniature nine-hole golf course, with 
sunken tin cans for holes. Clubs were 
made from broomsticks, and old tennis 
balls were used for golf balls. Half the 
fun was in making the course and in de- 
vising the handicaps, although the chil- 
dren enjoyed playing there all summer. 

This playground, incidentally, was 
situated on a barren lot without a tree, 
or any sort of field house, in sight. 
The children erected a shelter of boughs 
fastened to a framework of lumber 
which they bought with the proceeds of 
a lemonade and candy stand. Here they 
rested and read when it was too hot for 
active play, did handwork, listened to 
stories, and rehearsed for programs. 

All children do not like to do the 
same thing. Therefore activities should 
be planned so that there is something 
for every child to do at least part of 
the time. It is well to post a weekly 
schedule of activities, so that children 
who are interested in particular ones 
will know when to come. Mondays 
might be given over to handcraft, 
which could include basketry, sewing 
for dolls, woodworking, puppetry, and 
similar activities. Tuesdays could be 
devoted to active games, such as run- 
ning and hiding games; and singing or 
imaginative games, such as Old Witch 
and variations of Cops and Robbers. 
(This game, by the way, is almost 








A five-year-old can do a_headstand 
with a little help and much practice. 





These star tumblers got their 
start on a summer playground. 


classic, It embraces the principles of a 
number of games, such as running, hid- 
ing, stealth, co-operative signals, and so 
on. It is ideal to play in a park where 
there are many trees, and interest car- 
ries over from day to day almost indef- 
initely.) Wednesdays could be used for 
storytelling, folk dancing, and play- 
making. Thursdays might be special- 
events days, and Fridays reserved for 
tournament games. Saturdays should be 
set aside for off-playground activities, 
such as swimming instruction, hikes, o1 
bicycle trips. 

Whether scheduled classes are better 
in the forenoon or in the afternoon de- 
pends upon the individual playground. 
Classes should not last more than an 
hour or so, or until the children become 
tired. If a child is interested in making 
something, however, he should be en- 
couraged to- work at it as much as he 
likes until it is finished. You can give 
him a little assistance outside of class, 
because probably you will not have any- 
thing special scheduled for the remain- 
der of the day. You will be kept busy 
directing games that develop spontane- 
ously, settling disputes, watching for 
accidents, caring for the equipment, and 
answering questions. 

Special events should be arranged 
each week so as to arouse the interest 
of more and more children in the play- 
ground. Among the most charming 
of these is a (Continued on page 55) 
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Tests for Middle and 
Upper Grades 


Do You Know the Answers? 


Mabel A. Green 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Edina School, 
Independent District No. 17, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


om popularity of the quiz can be 
utilized in many ways by the re- 
sourceful teacher. It serves as a valu- 
able means of motivating review work, 
of stimulating interest in a new subject, 
and of providing a simple but interest- 
ing school assembly program. For the 
latter purpose, or for a parents’ meet- 
ing, the questions can be serious or 
humorous. Questions submitted by pu- 
pils may be selected, with some alterna- 
tives, by a committee, 

Each grade in our school was repre- 
sented in an assembly program by pupils 
who had won in preliminary home- 
room competitions. Interest was high 
as the contestants faced the judges and 
the master of ceremonies, who had the 
questions in a box to be drawn out by 
each participant in turn. Although the 
questions are grouped here under nine 
headings, they were drawn at random 
in the program. 


ANIMALS 


i. What bird is symbolic of the 
United States? 

2. If you wanted to see a wallaby, 
would you go to a conservatory, a Z00, 
or an art gallery? 

3. Name two animals that hibernate 
during the winter months. 

4. What animal changes its color in- 
stantaneously in order to match its sur- 
roundings? 

§. What bird does not belong in this 
group, and why: gull, penguin, crane, 
wild duck, stork? 

6. Identify these classes of animals: 
amphibians, mammals, marsupials. 

7. What animal gives a danger signal 
to others of its kind by a flash of its 
tail? 

8. What is a dinosaur? 

9. What large animal used as food 
by the Indians is almost extinct? 

10. Of these men, which one, a lover 
of birds, has a society named for him: 
Seton, Burbank, Audubon? 


ARITHMETIC 


1. What measures that we use are 
most nearly equal to the meter and the 
liter in the metric system of measures? 

2. Through how many degrees does 
the hour hand on a clock travel each 
hour? 

3. What is the difference between 
perimeter and area? 

4. Which is the largest: 4, 34, 94? 

5. How many sides has each of the 
following: hexagon, trapezoid, octagon? 

6. What is each of the following a 
measure of: kilogram, kilometer, kilo- 
watt? 

7. How many pencils would there be 
if you had a gross of them? 
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GEOGRAPHY 


1. What is the largest island in the 
world not classed as a continent? 

2. Which is the only one of the five 
Great Lakes that is entirely within the 
United States? 

3. Most of our oriental rugs come 
from what part of the Orient? 

4. What is the highest mountain 
peak in the world, and in what moun- 
tain range is it? 

§. What famous American island 
was purchased from the Indians for the 
sum of $24 in merchandise? 

6. What volcanic mountain once 
buried the old city of Pompeii? 

7. In what country is the pampas re- 
gion? 

8. In which South American country 
is Portuguese the native language? 


HIsToRY 


1. About whom was this said: “First 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen”? 

2. What battle in American history 
was fought two weeks after a treaty of 
peace had been signed? 

3. What man in American history 
was known as the “Little Giant”? 

4. With whom and with what is this 
quotation associated: “What hath God 
wrought?” 

5. Who was the only president to 
serve two nonconsecutive terms? 

6. From what document is the fol- 
lowing quotation: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal”? 

7. Where are the following holidays 
observed: Bastille Day, Dominion Day? 


LITERATURE 


1. Complete the line: “Oh, East is 
East and West is West, and om. 

2. Who was the author of The Iliad 
and The Od yssey ? 

3. In what story is Ichabod Crane a 
character? 

4. Who slept for twenty years? 

§. Who was Winnie-the-Pooh? 

6. These animal characters are taken 
from well-known books. What animals 
are they: Lad, Bambi, Moby Dick? 

7. Who wrote The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn? 


Music AND ART 


1. Who was the “March King”? 

2. What name is given to a group of 
musicians who play horns, drums, cym- 
bals, trumpets, clarinets, and so on? 

3. Who is considered the greatest 
Finnish composer? 

4. What single instrument can be 
made to represent a whole orchestra? 
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Did you hnow that Australia is the leading 





wool- producing Couwritry i the world? 


5. Who wrote The Nutcracker Suite? 

6. “The Toreador Song” is a part of 
a famous opera. What is the opera and 
who wrote it? 

7. Who painted “The Blue Boy”? 

8. Who recreated “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs” in technicolor? 


SCIENCE 


1. What is the name of the green 
coloring matter in plants? 

2. What term is used to describe ma- 
terial which does not allow light to 
pass through it? 

3. What plant and animal organisms 
multiply by dividing? 

4. What is the chemical name of our 
common table salt? 

5. Name the planets. 

6. What is the part of an electrical 
machine that carries the conductors 
called? 

7. Name the secondary colors. 

8. What is a light-year? 

9. What is the first stage in insect 
life? 

10. Name three common woods used 
in present-day furniture construction. 
SPORTS 

1. In what game is a shuttlecock 
used? 

2. How many players constitute a 
team in each of these games: baseball, 


football, field hockey, basketball? 


3. What game is often played on ice? 

4. When would the next Olympic 
games be held? 

§. Which of these heights is the 
nearest to being the world’s record high 
jump: 5 feet; 5 feet, 6 inches; 6 feet; 
6 feet, 6 inches; 7 feet; 7 feet, 6 
inches? 

6. What sport in England is compa- 
rable to American football? 

7. With what sport do you associate 
each of the following terms: punt, trot, 
dribble? 

8. What game is played on horses? 


Worps 


1. In which of these professions is 
the term arson used: law, medicine, 
pedagogy, theology? 

2. Which of the following pairs of 
words are synonyms? 

a. magazine, periodical 
b. singular, plural 
C. possessive, tense 
d. brave, cowardly 

3. What name is given to words hav- 
ing the same pronunciation but differ- 
ent meaning and often spelling? 

4. Distinguish between biography 
and autobiography. 

§. Which is the largest and which is 
the smallest of these various army units: 
platoon, squad, company, regiment? 

6. When is an apostrophe in the word 
its correct? (For key, see page 59) 


A Test on the National Anthem 


Lucile Rosencrans 
Formerly, Teacher, Pleasant Hill School, South Omaha, Nebraska 


I. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is not true, write F after 
it, 

1. “The Star-Spangled Banner” was 
written by Francis Scott Key. 

2. Key was a native of Europe. 

3. The anthem was written during 
the War of the Revolution. 

4. The battle was an attack by the 
enemy on Fort McHenry. 

§. Fort McHenry is in the harbor of 
Baltimore. 

6. The attack on the fort failed. 

7. The flag that Key wrote about 
had forty-eight stars. 

8. Key was a famous poet before 
he wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Il. Choose the word or groups of words 
or date in the parenthesis which makes 
the statement true, _ 

1. Francis Scott Key was a (poet, 
lawyer, doctor). 

2. Key was (twenty-one,  thirty- 
four) years old when he wrote the 
poem that became our national anthem. 

3. Key wrote the poem because our 
forces (lost, won) the battle. 

4. Key’s poem was made the national 
anthem in (1814, 1931). 

§. The national anthem has an (old 
English, American) tune. 

6. The original flag (is, is not) pre- 
served in the Smithsonian Institution, in 
Washington, D.C. (For key, see page 58) 
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A Test on Australia 


Russell L. Connelley 
Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, Ripley County, Indiana 


|. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is not true, write F after 


it. 

1. Nearly all Australians are people 
of British descent. 

2. The people of Australia have laws 
which make it almost impossible for 
people of the darker-skinned races to 
settle there. 

3. Australia is about half as large as 
the United States. 

4. Australia has about the same pop- 
ulation as the United States. 

§. The largest city of southwestern 
Australia is Perth. 

6. The Commonwealth of Australia 
is a self-governing British dominion. 

7. In Australia, July is the warmest 
month of the year. 

8. Rainfall is abundant in all parts 
of Australia. 

9. A study of summer and winter 
temperatures shows that Australia is 
subject to extremes of heat and cold. 

10. The southern part of Australia is 
in the South Temperate Zone. 

11. Coal is a valuable mineral prod- 
uct of Australia. 

12. Australia is one of the seven 
chief wheat-producing countries of the 
world. 

13. Hides and frozen meat are im- 
portant exports of Australia. 

14. The bulk of Australia’s imports 
consists of wool. 

15. The interior of Australia is well- 
supplied with railroads. 


16. Great Britain purchases the great- 
er part of Australia’s exports. 

17. Sheep raising is the leading in- 
dustry of Australia. 

18. Much of the interior of Australia 
is fertile. 

19. The southeastern part of Aus- 
tralia has a mild climate and abundant 
rainfall. 

20. Canberra, the capital of the 
Commonwealth, has a modern Parlia- 
ment House. 


Il. Fill each blank with the correct 
word, 
1. Nearly all Australians speak the 
language. 
a is the largest city and 
leading seaport of Australia. 
3. Among the farm products of Aus- 


tralia is the most important 
export crop. 
4. is often called the “or- 


chard state” of Australia because of the 
quantities of fruit raised there. 

5. ; is the second largest city 
of Australia. 

6. The continent that lies west of 
Australia is f 

7. The largest river of Australia is 
ee 

8. The best-known native animal of 
Australia is the ‘ 

9. The discovery of first led 
to a rush of immigration to Australia. 

10. Australia is nearest to the conti- 
nent of - (For key, see page 58) 





A Test on Europe's Surface Features 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


|. Match each item in the numbered list 
with the correct phrase in the lettered 
list. 


1. Matterhorn 6. tundra 

2. Constance 7. North Cape 
3. Apennines 8. Sicily 

4. Vesuvius 9. Adriatic 

5. Elbe 10. Po 

a. a river of Italy 

b. a river of Germany 

c. an island in the Mediterranean 

d. a celebrated peak in the Swiss 


Alps 

e. a sea between the Balkan and the 
Italian peninsulas 

f. a lake in Switzerland 

g. a treeless plain in the Arctic re- 
gion 

h. a volcano 

i. a projection of land in northern 


Norway a 


j. mountains in Italy 


Il. Choose the word in the parenthesis 


which makes the statement true. 

1. The coastline of Europe is (reg- 
ular, irregular). 

2. The Alps are in (Switzerland, 
Russia, England). 

3. The Highlands of Scotland are in 
the (south, north, east). 

4. A peninsula of northern Europe is 


. the (Scandinavian, Balkan, Iberian). 
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§. The Bay of Biscay is open to the 
(Arctic, Atlantic, Mediterranean). 

6. The famous gorge of the (Rhine, 
Rhone, Danube) is called the “Iron 
Gates” of Orsova. 

7. The Volga flows into the (Caspian, 
Mediterranean, Black) Sea. 

8. The mountains that form a part 
of the boundary between Europe and 
Asia are the (Carpathian, Pennine 


Chain, Ural). 


Ill. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the state- 
ment true. 

1. The Firth of Forth is a deep in- 
dentation on the coast of _..... 

2. Most of the great rivers of Ger- 
many flow ina... direction. 

3. Lucerne is a lake in ; 

4. A large bay, the , deeply 
indents the northern half of the Neth- 
erlands. 

§. The deep inlets that penetrate the 
shores of Norway are called _ 

6. The is a large river in 
Poland. 

7. The highest peak of the Alps is 

8. The _. 
France from Spain. 

9. Mount Vesuvius is near the city 
of _ . (For key, see page 58) 


Mountains separate 


A Personality Test 


Josephine Ledbetter 
Director, Materials Bureau, Public Schools, Anniston, Alabama 


This test is based on the unit, 
“Personality and Character in 
the Art of Living,” on page 23. 


I. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is not true, write F after 
it, 

1. A pleasing voice is not a factor in 
success, 

2. Gossip weakens character. 

3. It is a mark of distinction to be 
late at meetings and entertainments. 

4. If you want to be a success, you 
should never watch for a way to be of 
service to others. 

5. Honesty is the best policy. 

6. Getting along with others is not 
considered necessary in an office. 

7. The thrift trait is a good trait for 
an individual to have. 

8. It takes courage and character to 
make a mark in life. 

9. Personal appearance and neatness 
have much to do with one’s success. 


II. Choose the word or group of words 
in the parenthesis which makes the 
statement true. 

1. It is good to be (hateful, honest, 
dishonest ) . 

2. A wise person is (thrifty, tricky, 
selfish) . 

3. A polite pupil is (rude, disrespect- 
ful, kind). 

4. When an honest child finds some- 
thing that belongs to someone else, he 
(tries to find the owner, hides what he 
finds, doesn’t tell anyone). 

§. A thrifty child (spends all of his 
money, saves wisely, is careless with his 
things). 

6. Success depends very much on 
(race, health, money). 

7. When prayer is said, a reverent 
child (looks straight ahead, looks out 
of the window, bows his head). 

8. A cheerful person usually (frowns, 
smiles, sulks). (For key, see page 58) 


A Test in Arithmetic 


Alma Zwicker 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Choose the word or number in the 
parenthesis which makes the statement 
true. 

1. Most defense workers are paid by 
the (day, week, hour). 

2. A bushel is (more, less) than a 
peck. 
3. At the grocery we buy food at 
(retail, wholesale) prices. 

4. A (dozen, ton, mile) is a measure 
of distance. 

5. One half pound of butter is the 
same as (16, 4, 8) ounces. 

6. A twenty-five dollar War Bond 
costs ($25, $20.75, $18.75). 

7. The area of the schoolroom floor 
is measured in (rods, square feet, cubic 
inches). 

8. The smallest amount for which I 
can buy a War Stamp is (ten, five, 
twenty-five) cents. 


Il. In each of the following, a fact 
necessary to solve the problem has been 
omitted. State this fact. 

1. If each person is allowed eight 
ounces of sugar a week, how many 
pounds a week can Billy’s mother buy? 

2. Jack receives an allowance each 
week. He spent twenty-five cents to 
have his bicycle repaired and five cents 
for candy. With the remainder he 
bought ten-cent War Stamps. How 
many stamps did he buy? 

3. Jack’s brother gets $.65 an hour. 
How much does he earn in a week? 

4. Ina recent athletic meet Joe made 
a new record for the 50-yard dash. His 
time was seven seconds. How much 
better than the old record was that? 

5. On a spelling test Jean had all but 
three words correct. What per cent 
should her paper be marked? 

6. Mr. Mills is taking the 3:15 train 
to Chicago. The train is due at 8:15, 
but is delayed. At what time will he 
arrive at his destination? 


Ill. Fill each blank correctly. 

1. A ten-cent War Stamp book will 
hold $5.00 worth of stamps. If Bill 
buys one stamp a week, it will take him 

... weeks to fill his book. 

2. Ed buys a twenty-five cent War 
Stamp each week. The book will hold 
$18.75 worth of stamps. It will take 
Ee weeks to fill it. 

3. Miss Blake has a fifty-cent War 
Stamp book. When it is filled, she will 
exchange it for a .. War Bond. 

4. Billy read that a small tank weighs 
fifty tons. He said that then the tank 
must weigh __. pounds, 

§. When I went to the grocery for 
Mother, the bill was $2.96. I gave the 
clerk a five-dollar bill. He gave me 
<n GOED, 

6. Betty’s grades in arithmetic for 
the week were 85, 75, 90, 100, 70. Her 
average for the week was —..... 

7. Don weighs 86144 pounds. He 
should weigh 92 pounds. He is . 
pounds underweight. 

8. Bob, who joined a hiking club, 
hiked 5 4 miles on Friday, 644 miles on 
Saturday, and 74 miles on Sunday. In 
the three days he hiked _____. miles. 
IV. Correct each statement by placing 
a decimal point where it belongs. 

1. Roy is twelve years old and weighs 
965 pounds. 

2. Mr. Smith paid $4550 a month 
rent. 

3. Our principal bought a War Bond 
for $3750. 

4. Tom earned $200 one Saturday. 

5. An express train traveled 545 
miles an hour. 

6. Henry’s aunt paid $100 for a re- 
served seat at the concert. 

7. Alice can swim the length of a 
60-foot pool in 365 seconds. 

8. At this store a quart of ice cream 
costs $60. (For key, see page 58) 
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A= speech is learned. It is accom- 
plished by muscles, and these mus- 
cles can be trained, just as an athlete’s 
muscles are trained. Give a child good 
speech tools and let him learn to use 
them well, and he will be much better 
equipped to speak effectively, and thus 
to forward the American ideal of free 
speech, 

Much thought, time, and money are 
spent on physical education for our 
children. Very little attention is given 
to developing the muscles used in 
speech. Speech habits are formed very 
early, and certainly by the time a child 
starts to school, he is ready to learn to 
use his tongue, jaws, and lips, so that 
the vowel sounds are pleasing and the 
consonant sounds are made distinctly. 

Developing muscles used in speaking 
will not give the child the substance 
for communication, but it will give him 
the means, so that when he does have 
something to say, he is able to say 
it. Faith in one’s ability breeds faith in 
one’s ideas. 

Every teacher, no matter how full 
her program is, can spare five minutes, 
at least, each day for simple speech ex- 
ercises, These minutes should be a time 
of relaxation. Most of the exercises 
can be done as games and stories. After 
the children have played the ones the 
teacher suggests, they will undoubtedly 
be eager to try out some of their own. 
Give the child who has an original idea 
a chance to take charge of the class, and 
try out his plan. 

Following are a few suggested exer- 
cises, as the teacher may present them 
to the class. 


ExeERCIsE I 


People in other countries sometimes 
call us “lazy-lipped,” because we do not 
use our lips when we speak, Although 
there are many tiny muscles in our lips, 
most of us do not use them very well. 
If we exercise those muscles, they will 
grow strong and they will work for us, 
even when we are not thinking of them. 

When cheer leaders want to make 
their voices carry, they use megaphones. 
Each of you has a megaphone which 
you carry around with you all the time. 
Can you guess what it is? Yes, your 
lips make a good megaphone when you 
use them, 

Now, I'll tell you a story, and I want 
you to do whatever I do. Once upon a 
time, there was a little elf who lived in 
a cave. The cave had a little round 
door that looked like this (draw lips 
together by trying to get the corners of 
your lips as close together as possible). 
One morning, the elf woke up and 
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opened his door just a little (make a 
tiny opening by slightly relaxing tight- 
ened lips), but the wind was blowing 
“OOOOO,” so the little fellow shut his 
door (close lips tightly) and went back 
to bed. After a while, he got up again 
and opened the door. A little breeze 
was blowing softly, “ooooo.” 

“Ic’s a nice day after all,” said the 
elf. “I think I'll go out.” 

He opened his door a little wider and 
called, “HELLOOO!” Then a very 
queer thing happened. Across from the 
door of the elf’s cave was a big, rocky 
cliff, and from the cliff his voice came 
back and made an echo, “Hellooo!” 

“I didn’t know anyone lived up 
there,” said the elf. “Ill call again! 
HELLOOO!” And again the echo 
came back, “Hellooo!” 

“I must go up there and investigate.” 
So the elf stuck his head out of the door 
(stick tip of tongue out of rounded 
lips) and began to climb the cliff. 
(Make tongue go up toward the nose.) 
He climbed as far as he could, and then 
he began to look around. (Relax lips 
and make the tongue go round and 
round. ) 

The sun was hot, and the elf could 
find no one, so he slid down the cliff 
(pull tongue back into rounded lips), 
and went into his cave and closed the 
door. (Close lips as before, being sure 
they are well-rounded.) He never 
knew that it was only his echo that he 


had heard. 


Exercise II 


Let us pretend we are all owls up in 
trees. (If the teacher wishes, she can 
add a great deal of fun by using “mag- 
ic” to change the children into owls. 
The children will respond very well to 
devices which stimulate the imagina- 
tion.) Fold each arm under, for wings. 
Draw the corners of your lips together, 
for a beak. The owls open their beaks, 
and when their voices come out, they 
make an owl sound. © Try it, “whooo.” 

Once upon a time, there was an old 
owl who lived in a tree. He saw some- 
one coming through the forest, so he 
called, “Whooo, whooo.” (Repeat a 
few times.) 

In this game, all the boys may be 
owls and all the girls may be Little 
Betty Blue Who Lost Her Shoe. When 
the owls ask the question, the girls will 
answer. 

(Boys flap wings and ask, “Whooo, 
whooo are youooo?” Girls reply, “Lit- 
tle Betty Blue Who Lost Her Shoe.”) 

Now we shall change about. The 
girls may be the owls and the boys may 
be Bobby Blue. (Repeat above action.) 


Freedom in Speech 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
HELEN LITTLER HOWARD 


Auditorium Teacher, Jefferson School, Gary, Indiana 


Would you like to have two people 
play, and the others watch? (Hands 
volunteer.) Billy may be the owl be- 
cause he has such a good beak. Anne, 
you may be Betty Blue because you have 
a blue dress. Now, we'll watch Billy 
and see whether he keeps a good beak 
when he speaks to Betty Blue. (Billy 
and Anne go through exercise alone. 
Teacher will ask children to comment 
on how nicely Billy rounded his lips.) 


Exercise III 


The other day I went to a circus and 
I got a balloon for each of you. (Give 
each child an imaginary balloon.) 
When you fill your balloon with air, it 
will show something that I saw at the 
circus. When you blow air into your 
balloon I do not want to hear any air 
escaping, because that will mean that 
your balloon has a hole in it and is no 
good. (This will prevent children from 
blowing too hard and making noises.) 
Keep your lips rounded. Suppose I 
count for you as you blow. Fill your 
lungs with air and blow gently into 
your balloon: 1,,2, 3. Fill up; blow: 
1, 2, 3. Fill up; blow: 1, 2, 3. Marian, 
your balloon is getting almost full. 
You will soon be able to tell what it is. 
Look at mine. Now twist the tube 
carefully so the air can’t get out, and 
take your balloon in your hand. 
Mine is a lion. What is yours, Wayne? 
(Children answer, “a clown,” “a mon- 
key,” and so on, until each child has 
had a turn telling what his balloon is.) 

Now hold the balloon in your left 
hand, and take a pin (imaginary) in 
your right hand. Draw them together 
until they touch. (As the hands come 
nearly together, suddenly increase the 
speed and make a loud clap, the sound 
of the balloon bursting.) 


LEGALLY, we Americans have freedom of speech, but how many 
adults are able to use that freedom to the best advantage for 
society? How many of us can make our contribution to a demo- 
cratic way of life by expressing our thoughts? 
have not longed to join in a stimulating conversation, but have 


found that because we do not speak well, we lack faith in our 


ideas? 


their fellows, are we not missing an opportunity if we 40 
not help them to use the speech tools which they possess? 


If we, as teachers, are to prepare children to serve 













































































Exercise IV 


Iam a frog puppet. There is a strip, 
nanging from my chin. I'll pull thi 
string and see what happens. (Pretend 
to pull string and the jaws open wide. 
let loose the string and the jaws close.) 
Now here are three rows of frog pup- 
pets (indicate rows) and, Tony, yoy 
may be the stork. Thelma, will yoy 
help me try out these puppets? Yo, 
try the ones in this row. David, you 
try these, and Sally, you try these, |f 
you find any frogs that do not work 
well, please tell me and I'll put a little 
oil on the hinges. (They try all “pup. 
pets,” and the children like to make 
frog sounds in response.) These pup. 
pets have suddenly come to life, just as 
Pinocchio did. They can say, “Yah-up, 
yah-up”; but here comes a stork (Tony 
approaches with arms extended as for 
wings, and lifting*knees high), so they 
all dive back into their pool again, 
(Children make diving motions with 
their hands and say “Ker-plunk.”) 


ExERCIsE V 


Write your name in the air with § THl 
your tongue. Do not move your head 
up and down. Make your tongue do 
the work. 

The roof of your mouth needs paint- 


ing. Paint it with your tongue. 
Exercise VI 


[The following exercise is used by 
permission of Mrs. Walter Covington, 
Auditorium Head, Jefferson School, 
Gary, Indiana. ] 

This is a lip-reading game. I shall 
whisper a rhyme you all know. Watch 
my lips, and as soon as you can tell 
what the rhyme is, raise your hand. (If 
a child guesses correctly, let him whis- 
per a rhyme—Mother Goose rhymes 
are excellent—for the others to guess. 
Be sure children do not hear the whis- 
per, but recognize the words by the 
motion of the lips.) 

(Give extra recognition to the child 
who uses his speech tools so well that 
almost everyone in the room knows 
what he is saying. If only a few raise 
their hands, or if they look puzzled, ask 
the child to repeat the rhyme more 
slowly and to carve his words more 
carefully. Children will beg to play 
this game.) 

(Older children like the game as a 
contest. Divide the class into two 
teams and let someone keep score.) 

The above are only samples of the 
many games developed in some of my 
speech classes. Try them, and you will 
be delighted with the children’s enthu- 


siastic response. 


How many of us 
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Developing Initiative 
through a Unit 
on Cotton 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ALMA NELSON 
Teacher, Public School No. 27, Jersey City, New Jersey 


THIS unit was planned for a period of six weeks. 


could be covered in less time if some activities were omitted. 












WAY. 
DOWN 
SOUTF 


oe 


A handmade puppet show was a feature of the 
exhibit which concluded the study of cotton. 


However, the material 


If you 


vish to use it as planned and time does not permit, file it for next fall. 


| pave major problem with which all 
teachers are faced is that of devel- 
ging well-informed children, who can 
gther, absorb, and retain worth-while 
inowledge, work alone or in groups, 
ind lead their group when necessary. 
This unit, alchough factual in content, 
ws undertaken with a full realization 
if the importance of fostering inde- 
xndent thinking so that the pupils 
my, in time, become self-directing and 
vlf-educating citizens, able to partici- 
pte effectively and co-operatively in 
the activities of a changing world. 
|, Objectives were to develop the fol- 
owing attitudes and knowledges. 

A. A sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of other people. 

B. An understanding of the impor- 
tance and necessity for conserving 
our resources—labor, soil, forests, oil, 
coal, and so on. 

C. An appreciation of man’s long 

struggle to find substitutes for the 

power of his muscles. 

D. An appreciation of leisure time 

and its wise use. 

E. An appreciation of the contribu- 

tion of the worker through the ages. 

F. An appreciation of the fact that 
society progresses through experimen- 

tation. 

G. An appreciation of some of the 

difficulties of producing cotton. 

H. An understanding of the impor- 

tance of the cotton industry to the 

people of the United States and to 

the whole industrial world. 

lA knowledge of how cotton is 

grown and manufactured. 

J. A knowledge of the rise and the 

spread of industries, due to ma- 

chines, 

K. An interest in the growth of the 

cotton industry. 

L. A realization of the fact that 

human needs lead to discovery and 

invention. 

M. A recognition of the “bigness” of 

a topic; its endless possibilities for 

further study. 

N. A consciousness of the relation- 

ship of one’s work to the work of the 

group. 
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II. Introduction (first week). 
A. How the subject of cotton pre- 
sented itself. 

A child who had taken an automo- 
bile trip to Florida was anxious to tell 
about it. Among other things, he 
told about cotton he had seen grow- 
ing, answered questions, and showed 
some souvenirs. 

B. The following questions were then 
asked by the teacher. 

1. What is your shirt made of; 

your dress? 

2. What do you know about cot- 

ton? 

3. Would you like to know more? 

4. How could you find out more? 

§. What could we use in place of 

cotton? 

6. What would you like to know 

about cotton? (A list was put on 

the blackboard. ) 
C. A few good pictures were shown. 
D. Getting into the work. 
1. From the list on the blackboard 
each child selected a topic. 
a) The teacher helped. 
b) She emphasized that finding 
the material was their own re- 
sponsibility. 
c) She gave sources of material. 
2. The teacher listed schools in the 
cotton belt to which pupils might 
write. 
a) No assignments were made. 
b) Correspondence was taken 
up voluntarily. 
III. Development (second and third 
weeks). 
A. Work was done on_ individual 
and group problems, with supervision 
only when necessary. Things of im- 
mediate interest were reported. The 
children were encouraged to use the 
library freely. 

1. Industry in the South (sources: 

agricultural bulletins). 

a) What do the people do for a 
living? 

b) Why is their work different 
from that in the North? 

c) What do they do with their 
finished products? 

d) Which are important? 


2. Geography. 
a) Why are some states better 
suited to the raising of cotton 
than others? 
b) Which states are included in 
the cotton belt? 
c) What makes these states so 
important to the United States; 
to the world? 
3. The cotton industry. 
a) How did the cotton gin help 
the cotton industry? : 
b) What does the cotton gin do 
to cotton? 
c) Who picks the cotton? 
d) How has their work been 
lightened? 
e) Where were the first cotton 
mills built? 
f) What was used for power? 
g) Where are the South’s larg- 
est mills? 
4. Trace cotton from boll to bolt. 
a) Picking. 
b) Ginning. 
c) Cleaning. 
d) Spinning. 
e) Weaving. 
f) Bleaching. 
g) Dyeing. 
5. Plantations. 
a) How large is a plantation? 
b) Who lives on it? 
c) What are the homes like? 
d) What education do the Ne- 
groes receive? 
e) What recreations do they 
have? 
6. Comparison of northern and 
southern states. (Use maps, graphs, 
bulletins, encyclopedias. ) 
a) Nature of occupations of 
each section. 

b) Climate and its effect on 
people and on growing things. 
7. Uses of the various parts of the 

cotton plant. 
a) Cotton fibers. 
b) Cottonseed. 
c) Cottonseed oil. 

8. Problems of cotton raising. 
a) Boll weevil. 
b) Seasonal employment. 
c) Worn-our soil. 


B. Activities developed along with 
the work on problems. 


1. Collecting and assembling ma- 
terials from newspapers, travel 
folders, magazines, pamphlets. 

2. Collecting and assembling prod- 
ucts and photographs. 

3. Interpretation of maps, globes, 
and graphs. 

4. Construction of a cotton gin, 

§. Construction of a loom. 

6. Dramatizations of imaginary 
trips to a typical southern city, a 
plantation, and a cotton factory. 

7. Making sand-table scenes. 

8. Modeling clay puppets. 

9. Giving a puppet show. 


IV. Progress (fourth and fifth weeks). 
A. Reports on topics that were looked 
up during second and third weeks. 


1. Speakers were encouraged to 
prove all statements. 

2. Listeners were allowed to chal- 
lenge doubtful statements. 


B. A check was made on all the con- 
struction work in progress. 
C. Class discussed what they would 
like to do at the conclusion of the 
unit to make use of all the things 
collected and constructed. 
hibit was decided upon. 
D. Tests and discussions on Thurs- 
day and Friday of fifth week. 

V. Culmination (sixth week). 
A. General discussion of the south- 
ern states. 
B. Puppet show. 
C. Exhibit. 

VI. Correlated subjects. 
A. Geography. 


An ex- 


1. Defining the southern states, 
2. Interpretation of maps. 
3. Study of globes and graphs. 


B. Language. 


1. General discussions. 

2. Dialogue for puppet show. 

3. Dramatizations. 

4. Letters. 
a) To children in the South. 
b) To the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

§. Discussion of current events. 


C. History. 


1. Growth of the United States. 
2. How cotton affected our nation- 
al history. (Continued on page 62) 
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Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


“A Holiday” . . Edward Henry Potthast 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Presenting the Picture 


June is a month when children’s thoughts 
turn to outdoor pleasures and vacation fun. 
Many of the summer activities can stimulate 
interest in schoolwork the following year. 
This is especially true in the primary grades. 
Mr. Potthast’s painting is full of the spirit of 
childhood, and a discussion of the many things 
in it can range from colors to safety rules. 


- 


The music is suggested for its mood rather 
than for its words or name. After reading 
Beachcomber Bobbie and The Noisy Book, or 
similar stories, the children might write their 
own account of an expedition on the beach. 
For those children whose location does not offer 
this opportunity, there are the hills, the farm, 
and the plains—each full of rich experiences. 





E WHAT a wonderful sport for a 
hot summer day! Most of these 
little children do not have on their 
bathing suits, but that does not keep 
them from wading. When you are 
near the water, you just have to dip 
your toes in it, and before you know it 
your whole foot is in, and then you 
might just as well go wading. = 

Everyone in this picture is having a 
good time. If you have ever picked up 
a handful of sand and water and let it 
trickle through your fingers, you can 
imagine ‘how happy one little girl is. 
As I look at this picture, I think of 
girls and boys I know who love to frol- 
ic on the beach, digging tunnels in the 
sand, hunting for tiny shells and peb- 
bles to fill a red bucket, making their 
feet go splash, splash where it is deep, 
and then even trying to swim. 

This is such a beautiful wide beach. 
Where the children are, the water is 
shallow and safe. The tide must have 
just gone out, because the sand seems 
damp. Big waves are rolling in and 
splashing in fringed whitecaps. Far 
out a woman is about to meet a wave, 
and where the waves break on the shore 
are two women and a frisky dog. 

The artist, Edward Potthast, loved 
the beach. All summer long he en- 
joyed watching children make merry 
at_various resorts. In this picture he 
helps us see the sunshine through his 
use of brilliant whites, shiny hair, rosy 
cheeks, sun-tanned arms and legs, and 
the shimmering reflections. 
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He makes us see the water, too. In 
the foreground, the shallow blue and 
gray-green water seems very real. The 
waves break into white foam, and the 
distant water is darker. To do this, 
the artist used many colors. 

Notice that the faces are not painted 
distinctly. The artist wants us to feel 
most the movement of the people on 
the beach. Hasn’t he told a happy 
story beautifuliy? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ArT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Questions 


Which of these children would you 
like to be? Can you imagine any- 
thing that would be more fun than 
playing on the beach? 

What are some of the games you can 
play on the beach? What other things 
might these children be doing? Do 
you think they are safe from the rough 
waves? What do we call the waves 
that wash up on the shore? 

Was this picture made very recent- 
ly? What tells us that it might have 
been painted many years ago? If you 
walked right into this picture, would 
you find the children any different 
from yourself? 

How many colors has the artist used? 
Why did he make the bucket and the 
cap of the swimmer red? Are there 
more dark or light colors? Why are 
the children larger than the grownups? 





Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Debussy: “Reflections in the Water” (Victor 
6633, and Columbia 68575-D in set M-314), 

Debussy: “Sport of the Waves” from La Mer 
(Victor 11650). 

Grieg: “Elfin Dance” (Victor 20079). 





Mendelssohn: “May Breezes” (Song without 
words) Op. 62, No. 1 (Victor 8083). 


Books 


Bourgeois, Florence: Beachcomber Bobbie 
(Doubleday Doran). 

Brown, Margaret W.: The Noisy Book (Wm, 
R. Scott). 

Burgess, Thornton Waldo: The Seashore Book 
for Children (Little Brown). 

Patch, Edith M.; and Fenton, C. L.: Holiday 
Shore (Macmillan). 


PIcTURES 


“Children of the Sea,” by Israels (No. 78, In- 
structor Picture Study Series). 

“A Distinguished Member of the Humane So- 
ciety,” by Landseer (No. 95, Instructor Pic- 
ture Study Series). 

“The Two Sisters of Valencia” by Sorolla (Ar- 
text Prints, Inc.). 


The Artist 


M@ EDWARD HENRY POTTHAST wa 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11, 1857. 
He has left his autobiography in the many fine 
pictures which he has executed. They alone tell 
of the things he enjoyed most and of the per- 
sonality behind the skilled technique. 

It is known that he was very fond of the wa- 
ter, and the beaches near New York City in- 
spired him to paint some of his best work. The 
Literary Digest for October 30, 1926, had as its 
cover his “Surf in Moonlight.” Then there are 
the pictures “The Little Beach,” “The Bathing 
Hours,” and “A Holiday.” This last expresses 
so fully his happy nature, and shows his skill 
in giving a luminous quality to his colors. 

As a young man he studied at the Cincinnati 
School of Fine Arts, and worked in a lithog- 
rapher’s shop to enable him to earn enough 
money to go abroad to study. After eight years 
of working and studying, he realized his ambi- 
tion. He spent several years in Antwerp, 
Munich, and in Paris. On his return home, 
he again worked at lithography that he might 
study some more, for he wanted to rank with 
the best artists. Through such effort he made 
himself one of America’s great painters. 

It was natural that prizes should be awarded 
to him. The first, the Clark prize, came 0 
1899, from the National Academy of Design. 
There followed gold and silver medals. He was 
a full member of the National Academy o 
Design, and of the New York Water Color 
Society. His work is to be found in the leading 
art museums of this country. 
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If this page does not supply you with enough miniatures for your grade, 
write us, stating number of pupils in your grade and name and address 
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of your school. We will send any subscriber exira 
ject, not to exceed 40, if the request.is veceived 


niniatures of this sub- 


béfore June 30, 1942. 








‘Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Safety 














Use hand signals 
when riding a bicycle. 


Bh | 


Never carry anyone 
on your handle bars. 






































Hitching rides on 
trucks is dangerous. 
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SELMA E. HERR 


Teacher, College of Education, 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Ride without wobbling. 
Dé not make any |. 
‘sharp: turns. 
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the street. 
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1. When you are riding on the street, 
2. Always ride on the 


3. Show the person back of you what _ 
you are going to do by giving 
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Ride on the right 


‘mel side of the street. 


Obey traffic rules. 























Frit rn EacH BLANK CorRRECTLY 


4. Wobbling and turning sharp turns 
are dangerous because 
5. When someone asks to ride on 


side of 
your handle bars, say 
—_— fone 


are 
. ----9 - 
dangerous when riding a bicycle. 
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Personality and Character in the Art of Living 


to personality can grow and de- 
velop by association with others 
and by the aid of various guidance 
techniques. Therefore, part of every 
school day might well be used to en- 
courage those qualities of cheerfulness, 
kindness, consideration, courtesy, and 
the like, that constitute what we term 
personality. . 

Interdependent with acceptable per- 
sonality traits are desirable character 
traits. When these are taught together, 
good citizenship should result. The 
children will learn to govern themselves, 
and, as individuals, they will go out 
from our nation’s schools far better 
equipped to fill their places in life. 
|. Values. 

A. Personal. 

For one’s own happiness, place 
in society, and well-being, the de- 
velopment. of personality and char- 
acter is important. 

B. Social. 

The child who starts out in life 
getting along with others, and evi- 
dencing good manners, cleanliness, 
neatness, honesty, and truthfulness 
usually develops into a well-rounded 
individual. (It cannot be stressed 
too much that the child in school 
needs this type of guidance.) 

C. Occupational. 

Even young children can under- 
stand the fact that a pleasing person- 
ality and a strong character are assets 
in obtaining and holding jobs. The 
pupils of the upper grades can fully 
appreciate discussions, materials, and 
work centered around this thought. 
Many examples are to be found in 
everyday living. Class discussions and 
study will naturally lead them to 
make beneficial comparisons and con- 
trasts, 

Il. Objectives. 
A. To help pupils develop worth- 
while personality and character traits. 
B. To lead pupils to see the difference 
between personality and character. 
C. To show the importance of being 
a well-rounded individual. 
D. To promote an interest in, and a 
friendliness toward, other people. 

Ill. Attitudes to be developed. 
A. Primary pupils should learn that: 

1. Waiting your turn is fair. 

2. Getting along with others in 

the group is important. 

3. Sharing with others is fun. 

B. Middle-grade children should real- 
ize that: 

1. Individual good behavior is nec- 

essary in order to have a satisfac- 

tory government of the group. 

2. Evaluating the actions of the 

group is helpful. 

3. Working, playing, living, and 

serving together is democratic. 

C. Upper-grade chidren should be 
conscious of the fact that: 

1. Personality and character affect 

the individual. 

2. The individual affects the fam- 

ily and larger social groups. 

3. Good character traits lead to 

success in one’s vocation. 


A test on personality and character 
will be found on page 17 of this issue. 
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A UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 
Director, Materials Bureau, Public Schools, Anniston, Alabama 


IV. Personality traits and how to de- 
velop them. 


A. Cheerfulness. 
1. Make the day cheerful for those 
about you. 
2. Try to keep your troubles to 
yourself. 
3. Talk about agreeable things. 
4. Look pleasant and be pleasant. 
5. Develop a sense of humor. 
B. Helpfulness. 
1. Do your share of the work. 
2. Find things to do without being 
told. 
3. Watch for opportunities to be 
of service. 
4. Go out of your way to do good 
turns for others. 
C. Consideration. 
1. Be careful not to say things 
that will hurt others. 
2. Avoid being critical. 
3. Do not make fun of others. 
D. Kindness. 
1. Try to say kind things. 
2. Repeat good things you hear of 
people. 
3. Think of things to do for peo- 
ple less fortunate and happy than 
you. 
4. Try to be sympathetic and un- 
derstanding. 
E. Courtesy. 
1. Do not crowd ahead of others 
who are waiting in line, 
2. Do not interrupt when some- 
one is talking. 
3. Learn to express appreciation 
for favors done for you. 
4. Always say “Excuse me,” 
“Thank you,” and “If you please,” 
as the occasion demands. 
F. Efficiency. 
1. Make thrift one of your habits. 
2. Learn to be on time. 
3. Learn to plan and think in an 
orderly way. 
4. Put forth your best effort. 
5. Learn to work with your head 
as well as with your hands. 


V. Character traits and how to develop 
them. 


‘A. Honesty. 
1. Always tell the truth. 
2. Be true in thoughts and actions. 
3. Be honest in little things as well 
as in big things. 
4. Believe that honesty is greater 
than wealth. 

B. Reliability. 
1. Keep your word. 
2. Keep your appointments. If 
prevented, notify the person wait- 
ing for you. 
3. Do what you are supposed to 
do without being reminded. 

C. Self-confidence. 
1. Believe that you can do things 
for yourself and others. 
2. Believe that you can be of serv- 
ice to humanity. 

D. Loyalty. 
1. Be loyal to yourself and to your 
friends. 
2. Be loyal to your home, school, 
church, and country. 




















Self-Inspection Blank for Teachers 


Do I remember that my pupils 
are human beings, endowed with 
individual personalities? 


Do I encourage my pupils to 
look for the good in the work 
of others? 


Do I see that the lunch period 
is used to develop good manners, 
interesting conversation, and 
other social graces? 


Do I often allow the children 
to sing freely? 


Do I encourage them to write 
reports for the school paper? 


child to laugh at, the misfor- 
tunes of another? 


which enable the pupils to grow 
in self-confidence, in poise, and 
in ease of expression? 


in the timid, noncommunicative 
child? 


magnifying their failures? 


speaking voice at all times? 


Do I laugh at, or allow any 


Do I encourage dramatizations 


Do I stimulate free expression 


Do I humiliate my pupils by 


Do I use a well-modulated 








E. Courage. 
1. Practice being calm at your 
tasks and at play. 
2. Remember that courage wins. 
3. Have courage to resist social 
temptations. 
F. Obedience. 
1. Be obedient to your parents, 
elders, teachers; to the law. 
2. Be obedient to your conscience. 
3. Be obedient to God. 
G. Perseverance. 
1. Work hard. 
2. Play hard. 
3. Keep at a thing until you can 
do it well. 
H. Industry. 
1. Learn to do something with 
your hands. 
2. Help with some of the tasks in 
your home. 
3. Believe that work is a privilege. 
I. Initiative. 
1. Have a goal in life. 
2. Strive to succeed. 
3. Go ahead with work that has to 
be done. 
J. Unselfishness. 
1. Learn to share with others. 
2. Put the wishes of others ahead 
of your own. 
K. Self-control. 
1. Learn to control your temper. 
2. Avoid hasty words. , 
3. Learn to sit and stand still. 


VI. Activities. 


A. For primary grades. 


1. Make a list of reasons why you 


like certain people. 


2. Tell why people should be kind, 


honest, loyal, obedient, cheerful, 
and thrifty. 


a time over an extended period.) 


3. Make a scrapbook to illustrate 


good character traits. For exam- 
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ple, on one page paste a picture of 
a smiling child. Call her “Cheerful 
Jo Ann.” Under a picture of a 
little boy, write: “Robert is hon- 
est.” One page of the scrapbook 
may be reserved for the things we 
want to remember to do, as “Be on 
time,” and “Be helpful.” 

B. For middle grades. 
1. Discuss what character means. 
2. Collect quotations about char- 
acter and personality, put them on 
cards, and file them for use. 
3. Discuss the “Six C’s”—Clean- 


liness, Courage, Consideration, 
Cheerfulness, Charity, and Cour- 
tesy. 


4. Write a skit or playlet on them, 
C. For upper grades. 
1. Write and dramatize a class 
play stressing certain character and 
personality traits, 
2. Discuss and give individual re- 
ports on topics as: Poise and Per- 
sonality, The Need of Character, 
Manners at the Table, Manners at 
the Theater, Everyday Courtesy, 
Self-Consciousness, Making an Im- 
pression, Sensitiveness, Personal 
Attractiveness, The Art of Con- 
versation, Honesty, Thriftiness, 
Obedience, Courage. 
3. Practice making introductions. 
4. Write letters of application. 
§. Dramatize personal interviews. 


VII. Discussion and evaluation. 


Sometime during the day, each school 


group should have an evaluation period, 
showing the growth.and-adjustment of 
“ehe-indsvidual pupil.” A't this time, the 
group’ can “take inventory” of, their 
(These traits should ;+ activities, outcomes, plans, ahd ways of 
be explained by the teacher one-at? “‘doing things. ‘This’is*a g 
emphasize ‘the -valiie, of, and the need 
fér, 4 pleasmg petsonality and strong 
character. 


d time to 


(Continued on page 54) 
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A Poster for June 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 











See page 63 for suggestions for using this poster 
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a SLDREN will like to make these gay paper hats. Draw a circle 
with a radius of nine inches. Using the same center, draw another 
circle with a radius of seven inches within the first circle. Draw a line 
from the center to the outside circle. Cut out the large circle, and cut 
the line to the center. (See the heavy lines in Fig. 1). 

Bring edge A around over edge B, lapping about six inches. Gently 
bend up around line C, making a sort of pie shape, as in Fig. 2. 

Keep on slipping edge A around, and turning up on line C until edge 
A meets edge B again, and the whole hat is double, as in Fig. 3. Put 
paste between the edges and press them together so that they meet 
exactly. The hat is now ready to decorate. 

It might be made of red paper and decorated with gold stars, or of 
blue paper and decorated with silver stars. A yellow hat decorated 
with different colored circles would be gay. Each child can decorate 
his hat in an original, individual way. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ETHEL E. HEADRICK 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Salem, Ohio q N 











Fig. 3 








An Upturned Paper Hat 
MADE FROM ONE PIECE OF PAPER 
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TINY WOOL DOLLS FOR LAPEL ORNAMENTS 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
































OR a clown ornament, cut a piece of cardboard 

214” long. Wind lightweight white wool over 
it evenly, to about the thickness of the little finger. 
Tie the upper end of the wool with white cotton 
before removing it from the cardboard. This forms 
the body. 

Next, cut a cardboard a bit shorter, and wind it 
with white wool, as before, for the arms. Tie the 
wool at the wrists, first with white cotton and then 
with red wool or embroidery floss. 

Tie a bit of white cotton tightly 44” from the top 
of the body. This makes the head. Slip the arms 
inside the loop of the body, up to the neckline. Tie 
again below the arms, to form the waist. Separate 
the lower part of the body, forming legs, and tic 
at the ankles. Now tie all joints with red. 
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ACTVAL SIZE, 2/2." 


Use black sewing cotton for the eyes and red wool 
or floss for the nose. For a big, grinning mouth, as 
shown on the finished clown, make long stitches, with 
a French knot at either end. For a mouth as shown 
on the clown with the round hat, make one long 
stitch; have the other two stitches of the mouth 
curve upward. 

For the tall hat, take stitches of red wool, at 
one side of head, to place the hat at a rakish angle, 
leaving long loops at the top. These may be looped 
through with black wool, and tied. 

For the round hat, cut a tiny circle of red paper. 
Take one stitch of red wool or embroidery floss from 
the side of the head. Pull the thread up through the 
top of the hat, fasten with a knot, and leave both 
ends standing. 





SIDE VIEW 
OF 
HAIR 





ANOTHER AAT 


To make the pompons, run black wool back and 
forth in the same place, and then clip it off evenly. 

The body of the circus dancer is made like that of 
the clown. To make the dress, cut cardboard 1” 
square and hold it against the body just below the 
shoulders and wind it with wool or floss. Slip out 
the cardboard, tie the dress around the waist with the 
same wool or floss, and cut the loops at the bottom. 

For the hair, thread a needle with fine embroidery 
floss or lightweight wool and sew back and front 
with stitches through the top of the head. Have 
neck-length loops at the back, and clip the front 
loops for bangs. Tie a bit of wool or floss around the 
head. Make a bow at the top. 

Fasten a small safety pin to the back of the orna- 
ment to fasten it to the lapel. 
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Paper, Paste, and Patience 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARION KASSING 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


TTRACTIVE trays for various purposes can be made from discarded 

box covers of many kinds and shapes. These are reinforced and built 

up by the paper-and-paste method. This is a device which is ever popular 
with children. 

After a cover of the desired shape has been selected for the foundation 
of your tray, look it over to decide whether it requires strengthening. 
If it is lightweight, it may need an extra layer of cardboard. This 
should be pasted on the inside.- In building the tray, use small pieces of 
newspaper which have been torn, not cut. Run each paper strip through 
thin paste, so that it is thoroughly saturated, before putting it in place 
Fill in the angles at the sides of the tray with pasted paper strips squeezed 
into long narrow rolls. Cover these with more pasted strips until the tray 
shape has from six to eight layers of paper allover it. Leave no loose 
edges or corners. Be sure that the pieces are perfectly smooth, and that 
no air spaces have been left under them. ‘Avoid creases and overlapping 
wrinkles. Then dry the tray for several hours (twenty-four is none too 
long), and sandpaper it to remove any roughness. 

Before it is painted, apply a thin coat of shellac. This helps cover any 
paste which may remain on the outside of the papers. A design can be 
drawn on thin paper, such as plain newsprint, and pasted in place, or it can 
be drawn directly on the tray. Poster paint, oil paint, or crayons can be 
used to color the tray. Varnish the whole when it is thoroughly dry. 
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URING the: year we have shown 

you how to draw people in a num- 
ber of positions. We now add some 
drawings of people as you will see them 
this summer. If you will practice draw- 
ing these figures before summer vaca- 
tion, you will be able to make original 
sketches in the summer. 
Boy climbing tree. 

Draw the head as seen in the first 
step. The boy is looking up, so his face 
is turned upward. 

Draw the hairline, the eye, mouth, 
and ear. When you draw the ear you 
will get it in the right place if you will 
remember that people who wear glasses 
rest them on their ears. So just imagine 
a line from the eye to the ear when 
drawing the ear. 
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When you draw the arm in the third 
step, draw two lines that are horizontal. 
Then draw the arm from the elbow to 
the wrist. Add the hand. 

Next draw the upper part of the 
boy’s body, slanting it a little as you 
draw it down to the waist. 

Draw the right trouser leg. Notice 
how the lines slant upward. 

Draw the right leg and foot. Look 
carefully at the picture as you draw. 

Add the shoe on the right foot. 
Draw the tree. Notice that the boy’s 
knee extends beyond the trunk. Draw 
the boy’s left hand, arm, and foot on 
the other side of the tree. 

Boy on the ground by the tree. 

It will be easy to draw the head, for 

it is like the one you just drew. His 
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Figure Drawings of Summer Fun 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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right shoulder is drawn a little wider 
than the left, because the boy is half 
turning around. 

The second step will help you to 
draw the legs. 

The last step will help you to finish 
the drawing. 

You can draw various sorts of land- 
scapes back of the boys. In this picture 
you can see what fun it is to make dif- 
ferent kinds of lines in a picture. No- 
tice how the bark is suggested by lines. 
Different kinds of lines suggest different 
kinds of trees. The lines on the basket 
show the weaving. 





Some of you may like to draw Jack 
and the Beanstalk. If you do, I’m sure 
that the climbing boy will help you. 

When you draw picnics, the boy on 
the ground will help you to draw one 
person at the picnic. You can have 
people in other positions too. 

Man fishing. 

Draw the man’s face. 

Add the features, the back of the 
head, and the neck. The man’s hat will 
fit his head if you draw the crown of it 
as if the front line were continued up 
from the forehead and the back line 
continued from the back of the head. 
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Draw the left arm and sweater sleeve. 

Add the back and waistline. 

Draw the left leg to the knee. The 
hand rests on the knee. 

Continue the leg to the shoe. 


Draw the shoe. In the finished pic- 
ture you cannot see all of the leg be- 
cause the boat hides it. In the step 
drawing we have drawn all of the leg, 
however, for you may want to draw 
the man sitting on a bank instead of in 
a boat. 

Boy diving. 

Draw the head. The face is not 
shown, for it does not show in the fin- 
ished drawing. 

Draw the upper part of the body. 
Notice how the lines slant up to the 
waistline. 

Draw the left arm, being sure to 
make it long, for it is stretched out. 
Draw the trunks of his suit by making 
one curved line and two straight lines. 
Indicate the top of the suit. 

Draw the lines of the left leg very 
carefully, making them approach each 
other at the knee, and curving at the 
back of the calf. Add the foot. 

Add the hairline and ear. Draw the 
right arm and leg, making them the 
same length as the left arm and leg. 
Boy hoeing. 

Draw the head as shown. 

Add the hairline and features. Draw 
the line of the left shoulder and the 
arm. Let the arm bend at the elbow. 

Draw the lines for the shirt. Notice 
carefully where the front line of the 
shirt begins so that you won’t draw the 
boy too fat. 

Draw the legs. The left leg slants 
forward, and then goes almost straight 
down. The right leg slants back a lit- 
tle, and then bends and slants more. 

Draw the feet. One foot is a little 
higher on the paper than the other be- 
cause it is farther away. Add the sleeve 
and the suspenders. 

In the finished picture you see the 
right arm too, 

During this school year we have 
shown you in the magazine many pic- 
tures with some parts made dark and 
some left light. We have tried to make 
the pictures rich in dark patterns, You 
must get some dark parts in your pic- 
ture or it will look pale and weak. It is 
often interesting to make one section of 
a person’s clothing dark and the other 
part light, as is done with the boy div- 
ing and the boy hoeing. 

In the picture of a boy climbing a 
tree, the two boys were given black 
hair, for we needed these black spots to 
give accent to the composition. 

In the picture of the boy hoeing, the 
hair was left light because the trees were 
painted dark. If the hair had been made 
dark, it would have been confused with 
the trees. It was more interesting to 
leave the boy’s shoes light because the 
overalls were dark. The plants were 
merely outlined because there were al- 
ready enough dark spots in the picture. 

In the picture of the men fishing, it 
seemed best to have the water dark, so 
the boat and men were made light. The 
shore was then made light to contrast 
with the water, and the trees were made 
dark. The bark of the trees was made 
with little lines so it would look rough, 
and different from the foliage. 

In the picture of the boy diving, the 
black of the water was broken with 
white lines. White lines were left be- 
tween the trees. 

You can draw children climbing dif- 
ferent trees. Some of you may draw a 
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Filipino boy climbing a palm tree to 
get coconuts. Others may draw chil- 
dren picking fruit from trees. 

Perhaps some of you will wish to 
draw children raking instead of hoeing. 
You will barely need to change the lines 
of the boy hoeing to make him into a 


boy holding a hose or spraying insect 
powder on bushes. You will think of 
other things for a boy to do around a 
garden, and you will be surprised how 
well you can invent different positions 
after you have learned how to draw a 
few fundamental ones. 








Another suggestion is to draw men 
duck shooting or sitting in a boat wait- 
ing for the ducks to fly overhead. Some 
of you may draw girls in a rowboat 
picking water lilies. Others may draw 
girls, boys, women, and men trolling 
for fish. You will have motion then in 
the water, for the boat will be moving, 
though not fast. It will be fun to draw 
the people rowing the boat or pulling 
in some big fish. 

The more you know about swimming 
and diving, the better pictures you can 
draw. Some of you will draw indoor 
swimming pools; others will draw peo- 
ple swimming in lakes. 

The beach scenes will be interesting 
to draw. You will want to use vivid 
colors. How beautiful the red caps and 
the yellow ones look on the deep blue 
water! You may mix yellow, white, 
and orange to (Continued on page 61) 
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AN EASILY MADE CHANGE PURSE 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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@ TO MAKE this change purse, cut a piece of heavy material, such 

as linen or cretonne, 444” x 9”, Cut a piece of thinner material. 
silk or sateen, the same size and shape for the lining. Measure 154” 
from one end along each side and mark the place. Measure 28” across 
the end to the center. Draw a line from the center to the point marked 
on each side. Cut on these lines. This makes the triangular-shaped 
flap. Cut the lining pointed in the same way. Lay the wrong sides of 
both pieces together, and sew firmly with thread to match the color of 
the outer material. Now overcast across the straight end with gaily 
colored wool or embroidery floss, and then overcast in the opposite di- 
rection with another gay color, making the stitches crossevenly. Turn 
up the straight end 3”, and sew the edges together firmly. Overcast 
the sides of the purse and around the flap with the two colors, first in 
one direction and then in the other, crossing the stitches. 

For the strap, cut a piece of the outside material and a piece of the 
lining material each 1” wide and 34” long. Sew the pieces together | 
all around, and finish in the same way with the crossed stitches along 
both sides. Turn in the ends about 14” and sew securely to the back 
of the purse, at top and bottom, with strong thread and firm stitches. 

Sew the top half of a large snap to the inside of the pointed end of 
the flap, and the bottom half of the snap on the body of the purse 
to meet it when the pointed end is folded over. 

Initials can be embroidered with the lazy daisy stitch, or cut from 
oilcloth and sewed on. Put them on before the purse is made. To 
place them evenly, fold the cloth on the dotted lines, and mark. 
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je FOR ALL GRADES 


VERA JOHNSTONE WEBBER 






Add a Dash of DRAMA! 





Teacher of Art, Madison Junior High School, Syracuse, New York 





















A dash of drama has 
been added «to the 
second of each pair 
of posters on this 
and the next page. 
The first poster in 
each set shows the 
original design. 








O YOU park your car to read an advertise 
ment on a billboard? You do not. A bill- 
board poster is designed to be read in passing. Such 
a poster has to catch your attention and deliver 
its message in a matter of seconds. This applies 
to all posters, including those made in school. 
They should be designed to be read “on the run.” 
In order that a poster be an attention-getter and 
deliver its message quickly, its slogan and illus- 
tration must be simple and dramatic. There are 
three ways to put drama in an illustration. One 
is to pay close attention to dark and light val- 
ues. No matter what colors are used, plan areas 
which contrast one against the other. (The posters 
on these pages all illustrate contrast.) The chief 
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motif should be emphasized by making it larger, 
darker, or brighter than any other object on the 
poster. This draws attention where you want it. 
(Note the prominence of the chief motif in each 
of the posters illustrated. ) 

The second method of injecting drama is to sim- 
plify the poster illustration. If figures are used, 
they should be planned on a geometric basis. A 
circle or an oval could be used for a head, a semi- 
circle or a triangle for a skirt. Doubled and elon- 
gated, these forms suggest trousers. Rectangles, 
circles, and triangles make bodies. (See the fig- 
ures of cooks in two of the posters on this page.) 
Straight lines and angles should be used to show 
strength, and curved lines for grace and beauty. 
(Observe the curved lines in the America poster 
on page 32.) A poster, however, should be bold 
and strong rather than beautiful. 
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The third method is to eliminate all but those 
parts that symbolize the whole, e.g., a large wheel, 
a small one, and a belt, to suggest machinery. 

Principles of design to observe in poster making 
are opposition, radiation, transition, and repeti- 
tion. (The first three design principles are illus- 
trated in the diagrams above.) 

When both perpendicular halves of the design are 
alike, it is said to have formal balance. This sug- 
gests poise, rest, and a stationary quality. When 
the halves are not alike and yet one half does not 
seem overheavy, the design is said to have informal 
balance. This is more dynamic and startling. (The 
posters on this page illustrate the difference be- 
tween formal and informal balance.) 

After a poster has been designed, look it over. 
See whether it can be given a new “twist” without 
abandoning the dark and light values, simplicity, 
and so on, which have already been put into the 
illustration, This added dash of drama raises your 
work above the everyday class of posters. (The 
second of each pair of posters shown on these pages 
has been treated dramatically.) 

A poster should be planned on a sheet of paper 
exactly the same size that (Continued on page 61) 
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THELMA M. PARKER GRACE F. SNYDER 
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Our School Circus 


A PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ESTHER GOULD 


Teacher, Ivanhoe School, Lake County, Illinois 





HEN the lower-grade pupils of 

our rural school were reading cir- 
cus stories, they wanted to play circus. 
So we made appropriate posters, and 
planned some stunts to accompany our 
circus songs. Each child thought of 
new ideas, until our plans grew to the 
extent of an evening’s entertainment. 

Never had we had so much fun as 
when planning and practicing for our 
circus! All of the children took part 
in it. Without the children’s interest, 
I would never have dared to undertake 
such an extensive performance. It “just 
grew, and we were surprised at its 
success, 

Before the date of the performance, 
the children insisted that we must have 
a tent, and a canvas one in our reading 
alcove wouldn’t do! So the boys made 
a tent, by draping across the room in 
tent fashion strips of red, white, and 
blue crepe paper attached to a rope 
which ran lengthwise near the ceiling. 
In order to make the ends of the tent, 
the strips were attached at one place to 
the rope, and were draped low to the 
end walls. One end of the tent was of 
red strips, the middle was white, and 
the other end was blue. Beneath the 
tent we made a “ring,” and spread 
straw and blankets. The performers 
came into the “ring” from the coat- 
rooms, and went out into the back hall, 
where they changed costumes and ap- 
peared again. 

Across the back of the alcove was 
hung a huge sign, “Greatest Show on 
Earth,” which was made of twelve-inch 
letters pinned on two sheets. This sign 
concealed, until the end of the perform- 
ance, a large American flag. 

The children were most satisfied with 
their tent. The only real difficulty was 
that they did not want to take it down 
after the circus, so we “went to school 
in a tent” for several weeks! 


THE PLay 
(The action for the first part of the 


play takes place in front of screens 

which conceal the circus “ring.”) 
CLOWN (prancing in)—Right this 

way, ladies and gentlemen! The great- 

est show on earth is in town today! 
(Nancy and Betty skip in.) 
NANCY— 

Go ask your mother for fifty cents 

To see the elephant jump the fence! 
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BETTY— 

He’ll jump so high, he’ll touch the sky, 
And never come down till the Fourth 
of July. 

(The youngest children enter, singing 
“The Circus.” ) 

(Mary and Betty recite the poem, 
“The Circus.” ) 

(Marie, Ruby, Virginia, June, May, 
and Janet recite one stanza each of the 
poem, “A Circus Garland.”) 

(Roy enters with huge pails.) 

MARY—Hello, Roy. Where are you 
going? 

ROY—I’m going to get a job carrying 
water for the elephants so that I can 
get a ticket to the circus. 

RUBY—Come on with us. We’re go- 
ing to see the circus parade. 

(Dolores, Betty, Nan, and Jean sing 
“Circus Parade.”) 

HAROLD (enters, crying)—Oh, oh, 
oh! 

DOLORES—Whatever is the matter, 
Harold? Why are you crying? 

RUBY—Come on. Go to the circus 
parade with us. 

HAROLD (sfill crying)—There isn’t 
going to be a parade! 

ALL—No parade! 

BILLY (entering)—No, no parade! 
Haven’t you heard? And no circus 
either! 

ALL—No circus! 

BILLY—No circus! The circus men 
have gone on a strike, and so the man- 
ager has ordered the circus back to win- 
ter quarters. 

JUNE—Oh, dear! 

VIRGINIA—What can we do? 

JANET—What can we do? 

MARIE—We can’t do anything. 

MAY—Say, we can do something! 
Let’s have a circus of our own! 

DOLORES—How could we? 

MARIE—Oh, we couldn’t! 

MARY—The girls and boys on Maple 
Street had one in Tom Brown’s barn 
once, and it was a dandy. 

RoY—How could we have a circus 
without animals? 

NANCY—We'll be the animals! Let’s 
make suits and everything we need. 








JOHN—Why not? Come on, let’s 
play circus. 

JUNE—What shall we do first? 

poLorEs—I'll get Ellen to help us. 
( Exits.) 

JUNE—Ellen will know just what to 
do. 

NANCY—We can have a wonderful 
circus if Ellen helps us. 

(Dolores enters with Ellen, an older 
girl.) ’ 

JEAN—Oh, Ellen, we want to have a 
circus! You'll help us, won’t you? 

ELLEN—Well, let’s think! What can 
we have in our circus? 

MARIE—Every circus has clowns. 

WwENDY—And lions. 

MARY LOU—And bears. 

JANET—And monkeys, too! 

ELLEN—And an elephant, of course! 

BETTY—How about a zebra? 

JANET—And a tall giraffe? 

MARY—Say, we'll have everything! 

ELLEN—Remember the story of “Ba- 
by Elephant and the Red Cap” in your 
readers? We could play that story if 
we had a baby elephant and a little 
monkey. 

WENDY—Oh, yes. 

BILLY—Let’s get everything ready 
now. 

JUNE—How shall we begin? 

ELLEN—Well, every circus has a 
band. 

VIRGINIA—Let’s have the band first. 

(Some children get the rhythm-band 
instruments from a table. Other chil- 
dren march around the room, following 
the band, singing “The Circus Comes.” 
The remaining children go to the coat- 
room to put on circus and animal cos- 
tumes and wait their turn to appear. 
The band plays and the chorus sings a 
second song, “The Circus Parade,” after 
which the band instruments are re- 
turned to the table. The screens are 
removed, and the children sit on the 
straw and blankets before the “ring.” 
They sing while the circus acts are be- 
ing performed.) 

RINGMASTER JACK—Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the greatest show on earth is 


about to begin. 


Tue Circus Acts 


The clowns dance and caper as the 
clown song is sung. 

The monkeys climb on chairs and ta- 
bles as the monkey song is sung. 

There is a boxing match by two 
clowns. 

The lions sit up on chairs and do 
their stunts as the lion trainer directs 
them. The lion song is sung. 

Ringmaster Jack introduces the ele- 
phant. 

The elephant song is sung. 

A clown comes in wheeling 2 monkey 
in an old baby carriage. 

The bears dance while the bear song 
is sung. 

Ringmaster Walter introduces the 
strong man, who lifts “heavy” weights; 
then a boy pushes them lightly aside. 

Ringmaster Walter introduces the 

ny. 

“Trot, Trot, Trot” is sung while the 
pony dances, sits down, and lies on the 
floor. A cowboy has the pony do 
stunts. The cowboy song is sung. 

Ringmaster Walter introduces the 
trapeze act. Little girls with parasols 
walk the tightrope, which is stretched 
across the top of a long table. 

A playlet based on the story, “Baby 
Elephant and the Red Cap,” is given. 

An organ grinder and monkey enter. 
Children throw pennies to the monkey 
as they sing again the monkey song. 

There is a closing parade of animals 
as the children sing again “Circus Pa- 
rade.” 

At the close of the performance, all 
of the characters are grouped before the 
sign. The strings holding the sign are 
cut, disclosing a huge American flag. 
The children give the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the flag, and sing “God Bless 
America.” ; 

EpIToRIAL Note: Following are sources 
for the music, poems, and story in the 
dramatization above. 

“Baby Elephant and the Red Cap,” in 
Work-Play Books, First Reader, published 
by The Macmillan Co., New York. 

“Big Brown Bear,” “Circus Parade, 
“The Clown,” “See That Elephant,” and 
“Trot, Trot, Trot,” in Our Songs, pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. 

“The Circus,” in Progressive Music 
Series, Book One, published by Silver 
Burdett & Co., Boston. 

“The Circus” (poem), by Ethel Haw- 
thorne Tewksbury, in the June 1940 issue 
of THE INSTRUCTOR. 

“The Circus Comes” and “The Circus 
Parade,” in The Instructor Rhythm Band 
Book, by J. Lilian Vandevere, published 
by F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

“A Circus Garland” (poem), by Rachel 
Field, in Story and Verse for Children, 
published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

“Ged Bless America,” published by 
Irving Berlin, Inc., New York. 

“The Lion,” in Universal Schooi Music 
Series, Book One, published by Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge, New York. 

“The Monkey,” in The Music Hour in 
the Kindergarten and First Grade, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

“Whoopee Ti Yi Yo” (cowboy song), in 
Songs Texas Sings, published by Turner 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 
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All Hail! The Queen! 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
REBECCA RICE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Abbot Street School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


SCENE I 


(Forget-me-noi and Lilac are danc- 
ing, not joyously, but as if worried. 
Hop-along, Skip, and Watch peep out 
om the wings. One nudges the other 

and they imitate the fairies with much 
aggeration. The fairies, spying them, 
art to chase them.) 

FORGET-ME-NOT—Oh, how dare you 
make fun of us when we are dancing? 

HOP-ALONG—Was that dancing? 

FORGE T-ME-NOT (sadly)—Last night 
our dancing did not please our new 
queen, and so we are practicing. 

skIP—We did not know that, or we 
never would have teased you. 

L1Lac—She is so hard to please. 

watcH—Her wrath is like lightning, 
and her words like stinging bees. 

(Sound of crying off stage.) 

imac (looking off stage)—It is 
Primrose. She is crying. (Primrose 
enters, The others put their arms about 
her comfortingly.) What is the mat- 
ter, Primrose? 

PRIMROSE—I just stepped on Queen 
Flora’s gown, tearing out handfuls of 
gathers. 

OTHERS (in dismay )—Oooooooh! 

WwATCH—What happened? 

PRIMROSE—She frowned on me so 
coldly it seemed as if the heavens dark- 
ened overhead. She said I was in dis- 
grace. 

skip—Our former queen left this 
realm for a hundred years. Why did she 
appoint this upstart to take her place? 

tmac—The old queen did not choose 
her successor. The magic pool (indi- 
cates pool) chose her. Flora’s was the 
only face reflected there. 

FORGET-ME-NOT—Never in all fairy 
history has the magic pool made so sad 
a mistake. 





skiIp—Hush! Who is coming? 

(The two guards enter.) 

FIRST GUARD—Make way for Her 
Majesty! 

SECOND GUARD—Ruler of Bluetdalé 
and Willowmere! 

FIRST GUARD—Of Violet Vale and 
Ferny Dell! 

SECOND GUARD—Her most gracious—- 

FIRST GUARD—exalted— 

BOTH GUARDS—Majesty, the Queen! 

ALL—AII hail! The Queen! 

FLORA (enters and takes her place on 
the throne)—I would be made more 
beautiful. Forget-me-not, fetch my 
comb of pearl and my crystal mirror. 

FORGET-ME-NoT (bowing low)—To 
hear is to obey, Your Majesty. 

FLORA—And [| am thirsty. 
bring me dewdrops to drink. 

waTcH—lI fly to do your bidding. 

FLORA—A queen should not be kept 
waiting. 

skip (aside)—A queen should be 
gentle, not haughty and cross. 

FLORA (looking at him)—Cross? 

skip (with low bouw)—Cross my 
heart, that is the prettiest dress | ever 
saw. 

FLORA (mollified)—Is that what 
you said? [am warm. Fan me, slave. 

FANBEARER—Yes, Your Majesty. (Af 
first he fans very carefully, but, get- 
ting careless, he tickles her ear.) 

FLORA (hits him with scepter)— 
Careless wretch, you have tickled my 
ear. No longer shall you be exalted 
Fanbearer. You shall go out to grub 
tor acorns. 

PANBEARER—Oh, Your Majesty! 

FLORA—Out of my sight forever. 
(Fanbearer exits.) 

skip (aside)—Such a temper! Her 
words sting like the prick of a thistle. 

FLORA—Thistle, did you say? 
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CHARACTERS 


LILAC 

PRIMROSE 
HOP-ALONG 

SKIP 

WATCH 

FIRST GUARD 


TFORGET-ME-NOT 
—Fairies. 


—Brownies. 


SECOND GUARD 

FANBEARER 

FLORA—Queen. 

CONSCIENCE 

DELOREZ 

MARIA —Gypsy children. 
NINA 
ELAINE 
ROSEMARY 
DOUGLAS 


—Children from the 
castle. 
CosTUMES 


Flora is dressed in white with a 
purple robe, gold crown, and scepter. 
She has wings that are easily re- 








a 
moved. Later she wears a tattered 
dress and shoes, and a kerchief on 
her head. Conscience is dressed in 
white. The fairies wear cambric, 
tarlatan, or crepe-paper dresses in 
the colors of the flowers they are 
named for. The first three brownies 
wear brown cambric suits and point- 
ed caps. Fanbearer has an elaborate 
court costume and carries a large fan 
with a long handle. The guards 
resemble painted wooden soldiers. 
Gypsy children have gay kerchiefs, 
bright skirts, white blouses, and bo- 
leros. Elaine, Rosemary, and Douglas 
wear medieval costumes. 


SETTING 


The scene is laid in the forest. At 
the rear of the stage is a green bank, 
with two or three steplike eleva- 
tions, to be used as a throne. At 
the front right is a pool of water 
surrounded by flowers. 











skip (bows)—Like a thistle, you are 
beautiful in royal purple, Your Majesty. 

FLORA (suspiciously)—I did not hear 
you say that. 

skip (stepping back to speak in an 
aside to Hop-along)—And like the 
thistle who pricks all that comes near 
it, she pricks us with little stinging 
words, 

FLORA—W ords? 

skip (bows)—Words cannot express 
the beauty of your crown, Your 
Majesty. 

FLORA—You should not mumble so. 
Here comes that slow Forget-me~not. 
(To Forget-me-not.) Make me more 
beautiful than ever. 

FORGET-ME-NoT (relwctantly)—T'll 
do my best, Your Majesty. (As she 
combs, she tangles the queen’s hair.) 

FLORA (jumps up, shakes Forget-me- 
not)—Youhave hurt me. (To guards.) 
Take her away. Imprison her. 

(The guards sympathetically lead out 
the weeping Forget-me-not.) 

skip (aside)—A queen should not be 
cruel. She makes us uncomfortable. 

FrLORA—Uncomfortable? 

skip (bows)—It must be very un- 
comfortable to have one’s hair pulled. 

FLORA—It is. Who is going to un- 
tangle this hair? Primrose, here is your 
chance of forgiveness. Untangle me, 
but do not pull a single hair. 
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PRIMROSE—We could cut 
Your Majesty, quite painlessly. 

FLORA (flying into a rage) —Cut m\ 
hair! My beautiful hair! Such pre- 
sumption! Such, such— Never was a 
fairy queen so abused and neglected and 
poorly served. (She pushes Primrose 
out of her way and runs toward exit. 
Meeting Watch coming in, she boxe; 
his ears and makes him spill what he ix 
carrying.) 

HOP-ALONG—Whew, what a temper! 

waTcH (abused)—What ails Her 
Majesty? 

LILAC—We have stood enough. Wh, 
do we keep this queen? 

skip (thoughtfully)—Is there not a 
tairy law which states that if a queen is 
judged unfit to rule by ten fairies in 
good standing, she shall be banished 
from her kingdom and must become a 
mortal for at least a year? 

PRIMROSE—There are but nine of us 
with Forget-me-not, the Fanbearer, 
and the Guards. 

skiP—Then she herself must be the 
tenth to judge against herself. That 
will take some thinking out. 

WwATCH—Let’s get the others. 

sk1p—Yes, we must all work on this. 

(They all exit.) 


SCENE II 


(Flora enters, followed by Conscienc 
whom she does not notice.) 

FLORA (seating herself on throne)— 
I thought I would be happy as a queen, 
but I am miserable. I wonder why. 

CONSCIENCE—It is because you are 
not really a queen. 

FLORA (indignantly)—I am a queen. 
Look at my crown, my royal scepter. 
My whole court trembles when I speak. 
Who are you to accuse me of not being 
queen? 

CONSCIENCE—A troublesome person, 
I fear, to many people. Mortals call me 
conscience. Do not drive me away. | 
alone can save you. 

FLORA—Save me? From what? 

CONSCIENCE—Y ourself, 

FLORA—What do you mean? 

CONSCIENCE—Do you recall the last 
words the old queen said to you when 
she started on her pilgrimage? 

FLORA (slowly)—She said, “Only so 
long as my people are contented and 
happy will you be allowed to rule 
them.” 


it off, 


CONSCIENCE—Have you made them 
contented? (Continued on page 60) 
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CHARACTERS 
JOHN WITCH 
MARY KING 
NANCY QUEEN 
FAIRY LITTLE HELPERS 


MOTHER EARTH 


CosTUMES 


John, Mary, Nancy, and Little 
Helpers wear regular school clothes. 
Each Little Helper carries one of 
the following: a broom, a dustpan 
and brush, a dishpan, a mopstick, a 
school bag, a hoe, a basket, an 
American flag. Fairy wears a short 
dress of tarlatan or crepe paper, 
and carries a wand with a gilt 
star at the tip. Mother Earth wears 
a long gown of green cheesecloth 
trimmed with flowers and leaves, and 
has flowers in her hair. Witch 
wears a Halloween witch costume. 
King wears a scarlet mantle and has 
a scepter. Queen wears a long yel- 
low gown. Both wear gilt crowns. 




















(John, Mary, and Nancy enter from 
right, riding on broomstick horses.) 
JOHN— 
My horse and I go galloping by, 
Out in the world to do or die. 
Iam a knight, and my lady fair 
Waves to me from the castle there. 
(Sweeps hand toward right.) 
MARY— 
My horse and I have tales to tell— 
Wonderful tales, if you listen well— 
Of lions and tigers and dinosaurs 
That we have fought in a million 
wars, 
NANCY— 
My horse and I have nice tales, too, 
Of princes, and fairies, and visits 
with you. (Points to audience.) 
You can’t appreciate them, of course, 
Unless you go riding with me and my 
horse. 
JOHN, MARY, AND NANCY (Sing- 
ing)— 
First stanza— 
We're off to see the world, folks. 
Wish you were coming, too. 
We'll try to find another horse 
That we can give to you. 
Chorus— 
On my little broomstick horse I go, 
On my little broomstick horse, 
Cantering so gaily to and fro 
On my little broomstick horse. 
Second stanza— 
When we come back again, folks, 
We'll tell you what we've seen. 
Perhaps we'll go to London town 
To see the King and Queen. 


(They canter once around the stage be- 


tween stanzas.) 
FAIRY (entering from left)— 
I'll wave my magic wand for you 
So you can travel far, 
My precious little magic wand 
Tipped with a golden star. 
Perhaps I will go with you, 
So when you travel there, 
The world will seem just like a dream, 
So very bright and fair. 
place at center in the rear.) 
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MOTHER EARTH (enters at right )— 

It matters not how far you go, 

You can’t leave me behind. 

I’m Mother Earth, who tries to be 
Always so good and kind. (Goes fo 

rear at the left of Fairy.) 

WwiTcH (entering on a broomstick 
from left)— 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I very much fear 
That I have missed my cue. 

I surely thought “twas Halloween. 
That’s why | came to you. 
NANCY— 

Oh, that’s all right, dear lady Witch. 
We like you anyway. 

You see, we have a horse like yours 
On which to ride and play. 
witcH (nodding her head)— 

He certainly is an elegant steed, 

As why shouldn’t he be? 

For all the broomstick horses 

Have a fine pedigree, 


On My Little Broomstick Horse 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
KARIN ASBRAND 


JOHN— 
Come, let’s away to London 
And call upon the King. 
Time is hurrying by us 
And we've not seen a thing. 
MARY (looking off left) — 
Here comes a royal couple. 
Each wears a golden crown. 
The King wears a scarlet mantle, 
The Queen a yellow gown. 


(King and Queen enter from right. 


The children get off horses and bow.) 
NANCY— 

We were going to London town 
To pay you both a call, 

But since you’re not in London town, 
We won’t go there at all, 
QUEEN— 

We came posthaste to tell you 
What you don’t know, I guess, 

That staying home and being good 
Brings greatest happiness, 








KING— 
Yes, you don’t have to travel 
To have a lot of fun. 
Just being little helpers 
Is fun for everyone. 
(Little Helpers enter from right and 
left.) 
FAIRY (coming forward and moving 
among Little Hel pers) — 
These dear little helpers 
Will show you the way 
To get happiness 
Out of every day. 
FIRST HELPER— 
A shining house is clean and sweet. 
I sweep every day to keep my house 
neat. (Sweeps vigorously.) 
SECOND HELPER— 
And every morning, as soon as I can, 
I take up the dirt with my brush and 
dustpan. (Sweeps with brush into 
dustpan.) (Continued on page 54) 


ON MY LITTLE BROOMSTICK HORSE 


to find 


Chorus 


On my lit - tle broom - stick horse I go, 


Can -ter-ing so gai-ly 


see the 


to and fro 


world, folks, Wish you 


On my lit - tle’ broom - stick horse, 
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were com - ing, 


an-oth - er horse That we can give to you. 





On my lit - tle broom - stick horse, 
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CLOSING DAY 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Vacation time is coming soon 
For every girl and boy, 

So welcome to our Closing Day; 
Our program you'll enjoy! 


WAVE THE FLAG 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


(A choral reading for two groups) 


Wave the flag (group one) 

For evermore (group two)! 
Wave the flag (group one) 

From shore to shore (group two) ! 


From Atlantic to Pacific 
Wave the flag (both groups) ! 


Wave the flag (group one) 

O’er land and sea (group two)! 
Tell the world (group one) 

Of liberty (group two)! 


From Atlantic to Pacific 
Wave the flag (both groups)! 


Let it wave (group one) 
Unfurled above (group two) 
Our native land (group one) — 
The land we love (group two). 


From Atlantic to Pacific 
Wave the flag (both groups)! 


AMBITIOUS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I'd like to be a fireman. 
I'd like to build a road. 
I'd like to be a driver of 
A truck with quite a load. 


I'd like to be a sailor. 

I'd like to be a clerk. 

Well, anyway, when I am big, 
I want to go to work. 


BUYING WAR STAMPS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


My book of War Stamps is full 
And today I am starting another. 
Betty and Sue each have one, 


And so have Pauline and her brother. 


rl buy two War Stamps eack week." 
I'm going té make chat a‘rille. | 

I cara all che money, for-mine... . 
By errands I do after-school, | 


I’m helping collect thagazinés - : 
With Bobby and Jimmy ‘aiid Teddy. 
We're glad to do all that we can. 


Our country has called; we are ready. 
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WISHES 


ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


Nancy said she'd like to be 

A brown thrush singing in a tree. 
Mary thinks it might be fun 

To be a rabbit in the sun 

Or a leather-coated elf; 

But I just love to be myself, 

For I can lie upon the grass 

And see a hundred small things pass; 
Or I can swing so far, so high, 
That I can almost touch the sky. 
There’s no one that I'd rather be 

In all the wide, wide world, but me! 


MARY’S WAR GARDEN 


CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your war garden grow?” 
“I’ve peas and potatoes and tiny toma- 
toes 
And radishes all in a row.” 


FINICKY FISH 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


Said Finicky Fish 
With a swash and a swish, 
“I'm tired of living in water. 
That I lived on the land 
Near the bright shining sand; 
This eternal dampness I simply can’t 
stand!” 
And as he was grumbling, 
This finicky fish 
Saw a fat little worm in a tiny tin 
dish; 
And before it could wiggle, 
Before it could think, 
It was swallowed by Finicky Fish in a 
wink! 
And then something happened. 
(I feel you must know.) 
This finicky fish felt himself go and go 
Up, up through the water; 
He just couldn't stop, 
Till he found himself dumped on the 
shore 
With a flop! 
The sand burned his tail; the sun hurt 
his fins; 
It pricked him all over 
Like so many pins. 
Then he heard a voice say, 
fish is too small; 
It never will do for our dinner at all!” 
So back where he came from 
This finicky fish 
Was thrown from the hot shining sand 
With a swish, 
Down into the water all splashy and 
wet, 
And there our small finicky fishie lives 
yet, 
Contented and happy, 
As fishes should be, 
With all the fish families down in the 
sea! 


I wish 


“Pooh, this 


~ ees ram 


MB ® 
THE MESSAGE 


MONA AANRUD 





As our flag floats upon the breeze, 
It says to me, to you, 

“Oh, children of the United States, 
Be brave, be pure, be true!” 


TEA FOR DADDY 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


My daddy is coming to tea with me, 
And we're sure to have lots of fun. 
I'll use my best dishes and pour his tea 
And pass him a sugar bun. 
We'll talk about many interesting 
things, 

And he will admire my new gown. 
I'll tell him about my long, busy day; 
He'll tell what happened in town; 
So I must put on my blue ruffled dress, 

That’s as pretty as it can be. 
My little round table is set for two 
Out under the maple tree. 


A BIRTHDAY PLEDGE 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


The birthday of our country’s flag 
Comes in June, you know, 

And we should make a birthday pledge, 
Because we love it so. 

There is no gift that we could buy, 
As for a friend so dear, 

But there is something we can give 
To last around the year— 

A birthday promise to our flag: 
All children can agree 

That each new day the flag shall have 
Our love and loyalty. 


FRESH AIR 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Sing a song of fresh air, 
Plenty of it, too; 

Four and twenty hours 
Are good for me and you. 


MY GARDEN 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


The flowers in my garden are as sturdy 
as can be, 

And I think I know the reason: they 
like to live with me. 

I’m very good to all of them, and pull 
the weeds away, 

And rake the soil to keep it clean— 
that’s why they look so gay. 
Before it’s dark I water them, and in 

the morning bright 
They thank me with their blossoms 
that have opened in the light. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG 


EMILY DONAGHY 


Long may the flag, our country’s flag, 
Wave over land and sea! 

Long may the red for courage stand, 
And the white for purity! 


Long may the flag, our country’s flag, 
Fling out its stars each day! 

Long may the field of blue shine forth, 
Standing for truth alway! 


Long may the flag, our country’s flag, 
Thrill loyal hearts with love! 

Long may we honor all who fight, 
Trusting in God above! 


Long may the flag, our country’s flag, 
Inspire us to stand 

For God, for right, for freedom, 
For the honor of our land! 


TALL GERARD 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Gerard, the giraffe, 

Is the tallest of mammals: 
He’s taller than tigers 
And taller than camels; 
He’s taller than leopards 
And taller than gnus; 
He’s even much taller 
Than grown kangaroos; 
He’s taller than lions 
And taller than deer; 
Gerard is the tallest 

Of all! Is that clear? 


ON FATHER’S DAY 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


I hadn’t anything to give 
To Daddy for today; 

I hadn’t even flowers for 
A fragrant, sweet bouquet; 

So I sat down to think and think; 
And suddenly I knew 

What I could give to Daddy, 
And it made me happy, too. 

To be respectful, neat, and kind, 
To love and to obey— 

These would be the gifts I'd give 
To him on Father's Day. 


FROSTING 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


When Mother’s busy frosting cake, 
I always make a wish. 

I shut my eyes and hope she'll say 
That I may scrape the dish. 


Sometimes the frosting’s chocolate, 
Brown and smooth and sweet, 

And sometimes it is white as snow, 
And oh, so good to eat! 


And if it is a birthday cake, 
The frosting may be pink, 
With little roses on the top— 
The best of all, I think. 


And Mother always smiles and says, 
“I'll make your wish come true. 
Just get a spoon and I will leave 
The frosting bowl for you.” 
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WILD STRAWBERRIES 


LELAND B. JACOBS 
(A choral reading) 


All: One morning Dick and Don and 

Jane 

Found wild strawberries in the 
lane 

Neath leaves of green, and hid- 
den quite. 

The children sought them in de- 
light. 


Low: They pushed the leaves aside 
with care 

To find the berries nestling there. 

Each dewy berry, red and sweet, 

Was greeted as a new-found 
treat. 


High: 


All: Said Dick, (Solo) “It’s plain the 
berries need 
This rich, black earth where 
roots can feed.” 
All: Said Don, (Solo) “There'd be no 
berries sweet 
Without the great sun’s golden 
heat.” 


Solo: “How glad we all should be,” 
(All) said Jane, 

Solo: “For morning dew and soft 
spring rain.” 

All: Thus these children came to see 
Dame Nature’s generosity. 


YOUNG PATRIOTS 


WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


(This playlet has two actors—a girl 
and a boy. The girl holds a War Stamp 
book; the boy carries a wastebasket full 
of paper. Both wear a large V. The 
stanzas at the beginning and the end of 
the playlet are to be sung to the tune 
of “America.” ) 


GIRL AND BOY— 
We both are young, it’s true; 
Yet not too young to do 
Our part today. 
We proudly wear a V; 
We always try to be 
Striving for victory 
In every way. 


ciRL (holding up book) — 
I buy War Stamps as often as I can, 
And tell my friends that it’s the 
thing to do. 
When I’m a better knitter I shall try 


To knit a sweater and a scarf or two. 


Boy (holding basket high)— 

One way in which I help my Uncle Sam 
Is saving up wastepaper—every bit. 
I've learned first aid, and many other 

things. 
If necessary, I will even knit. 


GIRL AND BOY— 
All young Americans, 
Daughters and loyal sons, 
With us now stand 
Ready today to start, 
Ready with hand and heart, 
Ready to do your part 
For our dear land. 


(If desired, the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the flag of the United States may 
follow the singing.) 
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WELCOME TO JUNE 


ELIZABETH A. HUTCHISON 
(Tune: “Santa Lucia”) 


High in the bright blue sky, white 
clouds are drifting; 

Near by, the meadow lark’s clear note 
is lifting; 

Murmur of busy bees, perfume of roses, 

Gay hues of butterflies June time dis- 
closes. 

No month so rare as June, 

When Nature’s all in tune, 

Welcome, bright holiday, 

Welcome each June day. 

Fairest of all the year, 

Promise of summer cheer, 

Welcome, bright holiday, 

Welcome each June day. 


WE ARE AMERICANS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


We are Americans, 

With many faiths and many creeds. 
Rich is our inheritance; 

High our dreams and wide our needs. 


We are Americans, 

A nation proud and vast and free; 
A melting pot for many lands, 
Pledged to the cause of liberty. 


We are Americans. 

Braver men you ll never find; 
Valiant when there’s work to do, 
Stout of heart and strong of mind. 


We are Americans, , 
Daring where we set our hand; 
Men of purpose, men of brawn, 
Competent when in command. 


We are Americans, 

With a kingdom rich and wide. 
Here we cleared a wilderness; 
Here our patriots have died. 


We are Americans, 

Glad to serve democracy. 

May we keep our banner high! 
May we keep our people free! 


SCHOOL 


IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


When school lets out in June, I feel 
As happy as can be. 
I hop and skip and jump and run 
And shout and laugh with glee. 
I’m sure that I will never want 
To go to school again, 
But when September comes around, 
I always like to then. 


THE FLAG | LOVE 


EDNA HAMILTON 


There are many flags in many lands, 
Of bright and cheery hue, 

But the one flag that I love best 

Is our Red, White, and Blue. 

Rah, rah, rah, for America’s flag! 
No other flag will do. 

There isn’t another flag like ours, 
Our dear Red, White, and Blue. 


Pageant of America 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ETHEL JOHNSON 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington 








CHARACTERS 
BUGLER—A boy or a girl. 
FLAG-BEARERS— I! wo boys; each car- 

ries a large U.S. flag. 
CHRONICLERS—Two girls or boys; 

each carries a scroll. 
SPEAKERS—Nine girls or boys. 
SINGERS—Any number of children. 
SPEAKING CHOIR—As many girls and 


boys as desired. 


CosTUMES 


The Flag-bearers, Chroniclers, and 
Bugler may be dressed as pages, or 
wear white trousers (or skirts) and 
blue sweaters. All others dress in 
school clothes. 


SETTING 


No special background is needed. 

Bugler stands in the center of the 
stage in the rear. Flag-bearers are 
at either side of him. Chroniclers 
stand near right and left corners of 
the front of stage. Bugler, Flag- 
bearers, and Chroniclers keep their 
places throughout the pageant. 




















(Bugler enters and sounds reveille. 
Flag-bearers come in. Bugler repeats 
reveille, and Chroniclers take their 
places, ready to read their parts.) 

FIRST CHRONICLER—The word Amer- 
ica always sends a patriotic thrill 
through every citizen’s heart. America 
stands for home, for liberty, for all that 
we hold dear. Yet turn back the pages 
of time only a few hundred years and 
America is unknown. In 1492, a man 
with a vision leaves the known world 
behind him and sails west. 

(First Speaker comes to center front, 
recites “Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller, 
and exits.) 

(Bugler plays reveille.) 

SECOND CHRONICLER—The fifteenth 
century passes, and the sixteenth, but 
America is still a vast unknown wil- 
derness. In the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century groups of people brave 
the ocean and come to our shores, 

(Second Speaker enters, recites “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims,” by Felicia D. 
Hemans, and exits.) 

(Bugler plays reveille.) 

FIRST CHRONICLER—Thirteen colo- 
nies are now scattered up and down the 
eastern coast of North America. The 
people are dissatisfied with the rule of 
the mother country, and in 1775, the 
Minutemen strike for liberty. 

(Third Speaker enters, recites “The 
Concord Hymn,” by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and exits.) 

(Bugler plays reveille.) 

SECOND CHRONICLER—The War of 
1812 is sometimes called our “second 


war for independence.” ‘This time we 
fought for independence on the sea. It 
is fitting that “Old Ironsides,” a ship 
that took part in that war, has been 
commemorated by an American poet. 

(Fourth Speaker enters, recites “Old 
Ironsides,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and exits.) 

(Bugler plays reveille.) 

FIRST CHRONICLER—The nation is 
torn asunder. Hatred fills the hearts of 
the people. A fierce struggle rages, but 
at last it is ended. Even as the people 
rejoice, a great sorrow comes, 

(Singers enter, sing “We're Tenting 
Tonight,” and exit.) 

(Fifth Speaker enters, recites “O 
Captain! My Captain!” by Walt 
Whitman, and exits.) 

(Bugler plays taps.) 

SECOND CHRONICLER——American men 
are men of vision. ‘They launch out in 
face of doubt and scorn with new ideas, 
new inventions, and new plans. 

(Sixth Speaker enters, recites “How 
Cyrus Laid the Cable,” by J. G. Saxe, 
and exits.) 

(Bugler plays reveille.) 

FIRST CHRONICLER—America is des- 
tined to grow. Mountains and hills and 
plains cannot keep back a people who 
are filled with the pioneer spirit. They 
must go West. 

(Speaking Choir enters, recites “The 
Oregon Trail,” by Arthur Guiterman, 
and exits.) 

(Bugler plays reveille.) 

SECOND CHRONICLER—In 1914, the 
world is torn by a great conflict. The 
hearts of the American people are 
touched by the cry of those who are 
being deprived of liberty. In 1917, they 
send their soldiers to France to help 
make the world safe for democracy. 

(Seventh Speaker enters, recites “In 
Flanders Fields,” by John McCrac, and 
exits.) 

(Singers enter, sing “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” and exit.) 

(Bugler plays reveille.) 

FIRST CHRONICLER—Americans are 
filled with the spirit of adventure that 
leads them to the Far North and Far 
South. Rear Admiral Byrd’s expedi- 
tions to the North and South Poles are 
examples of American deeds of daring. 

(Eighth Speaker enters and recites 
“Wings,” by Blanche W. Schoonmaker, 
and exits.) 

(Bugler plays reveille.) 


SECOND CHRONICLER——The same 


spirit that filled the noble men of our 
country in the past should be the spirit 
that fills the hearts of us, the American 
citizens of today. 

(Ninth Speaker enters, recites “A Pa- 
triotic Creed,” by Edgar A. Guest, and 
exits.) 


(Continyed on page-6!) 











As They Used to Dance 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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In the nine-ties so gay, in danc-ing school,Each boy andeach miss Would bow po-lite - ly and pol - ka __ like this. 


In a lanc-ers qua-drille they'd step in line, Each boy and each miss, Or dance more slow-ly the schot - tische, like this. 
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T.B., tuned time bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates 
rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. This is the last in a series of scores with typical American themes. 
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CHARLES (wearily)—Do you like to 
study in the library, Marylin? 

MARYLIN (irritably)—Well, we have 
to. (Yawmns.) So what’s the use of 
saying I do or I don’t? 

ELSIE—We may as well get this as- 


signment started. “The Red Cross— 
Its Founders and Builders.” (Idly.) 
The Red Cross! I wonder why that 
symbol was chosen. 

FRANCES (at bookshelf)—Who has 
the reference with the R’s? It is the 
only one in the set that’s missing. 

GENE—What do you want R for? 

FRANCES (as to a small child)—You 
look for Red Cross under R. 

(All giggle.) 

CHARLES—We can’t do our lesson 
without the encyclopedia. Let’s give up. 

ALL (enthusiastically) —O.K. Let's. 

FRANCES (seriously)—But if we do, 
Miss Wayne may say, “Perhaps you will 
be able to do better after school.” 

JOEL AND GENE (slowly)—“When 
it’s nice and quiet.” (Mysteriously.) 
“And no one is around.” (Laugh.) 

(All take places and begin to work.) 

jJoEL (shouting)—Henri Dunant, 
the man who started the Red Cross! 
We're saved! He is the first one on the 
list Miss Wayne gave us to look up, 
and I found him in this magazine. 

ALL (noisily)—Let’s see it. Give it 
to me. (Lean across table, reaching; 
Joan gets it.) 

FRANCES—Keep quiet, all of you. 

(All sit quietly.) 

CHARLES (in disgust)—Who would 
ever think to look in a magazine? 

JoEL (hooking thumbs in vest)—A 
smart boy! 

FRANCES—Read it, please, Joan. 
Then we can all get that part at once. 

JOAN (reads with appreciation) —In 
June 1859, as he walked along a coun- 
try road near Solferino, Mr. Henri 
Dunant heard the sound of cannon, and 
suddenly he found himself in the midst 
of a terrible battle. Many men had 
been killed and thousands were wound- 
ed. _He watched the armies move off 
after the fight, leaving their dead and 
wounded on the ground where they had 
fallen. The helpless soldiers had to lie 
on the battlefield bleeding, hot, and 
thirsty. Nobody came to aid them al- 
though a large town was near by. 
Dunant ran to this town for assistance. 

(Sudden loud knock at rear entrance 
to stage. Young people look startled as 
Dunant enters hurriedly. Young Lady 
comes to meet him from one side en- 
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The Red Cross— 


Its Founders and Builders 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EDNA ELIZABETH WOOD 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Lincoln School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


trance. Young people at table glance at 
one another in amazement.) 

YOUNG LADY (rudely)—Who are 
you? What do you want? 

DUNANT (excited; out of breath)— 
A battle has been fought. The soldiers 
lie dying on the field. 1 noticed that 
you have a saddle horse standing at your 
gate. Will you carry a basket of food 
and some water out to those men? 

YOUNG Lapy (tartly)—You must be 
crazy! That cannon has annoyed me 
all day. I’m glad it’s quiet. Men are 
forever fighting! They must enjoy it! 
(Walks rapidly away. Door off stage 
slams.) 

(Dunant wipes face on large hand- 
herchief. He knocks at a side entrance.) 

DOCTOR (enters to answer knock) — 
I’m busy. What do you want? 

DUNANT—The sign on your door 
says that you are a doctor. 

poctor—Yes, I am. 

DUNANT—Will you go to the battle- 
ground to help those poor men who are 
too badly hurt to come to you? 

poctor (firmly)—Most certainly 
not! Whoever heard of a good doctor 
leaving his patients to waste time with 
hundreds of men who will die anyway? 

DUNANT (pleading )—You might be 
able to save the lives of many of them. 

poctor (hurrying off)—Nobody I 
know is out there. 

(Dunant wipes face, walks floor, 
sighs, knocks again.) 

OLDER WOMAN (answers his knock, 
pleasantly)—My, you look warm! Shall 
I get you a drink of cold water? 

DUNANT—No, thank you, not now. 
Is that farm wagon in the yard yours? 

OLDER WOMAN—Yes, it is ours. 

DUNANT—Will you drive it out to 
the battlefield and carry some of the 
wounded soldiers back in it? 

OLDER WOMAN—But why? 


DUNANT—Circumstances make them 
into soldiers. Those boys don’t want to 
die. Suppose your husband or son were 
out there? Wouldn’t you hope that 
someone would care for him? 

OLDER WOMAN—I'll go. 
slowly shaking her head.) 

DUNANT (wipes face again; smiles) — 
At last I've got one person to help. 
Now I'll go to the next house and the 
next until I’ve knocked on the door of 
every house in this town! (Exits.) 

FRANCES (indignantly)—Can you 
imagine having so little humanity? 

MARYLIN (excitably)—Where was 
the Red Cross? They should have sent 
nurses, ambulances, and doctors. 

jJoaN—Wait, let me finish this arti- 
cle. (All lean forward to hear.) After- 
ward Dunant talked and wrote about 
the cruelty of leaving wounded men 
lying on the fields after battles, and 
finally some of the nations of Europe 
got together to form a society just to 
care for those wounded in war. 

MARYLIN—Oh, so there wasn’t any 
Red Cross at that time! What a shame! 

ELst&—So Henri Dunant thought of 
it! Isn’t it peculiar how so many of 
the great things of this world are done 
by people who start out by just want- 
ing to be helpful? But, after they 
see a need, they work so hard to accom- 
plish what they want done that they 
grow in ability and power. 

JOAN (continues to read)—Slowly 
the nations formed working commit- 
tees. The first Red Cross treaty was 
signed in Geneva, the home of Dunant. 
In his honor, they chose as their emblem 
the flag of Switzerland in reverse, a red 
cross on a white field. 

ELStE—Oh, so there was a reason for 
the red cross! 

FRANCES—Who is the next one on 
our list, Joel? 


(She exits, 








CHARACTERS 


CHARLES DOCTOR 
MARYLIN OLDER WOMAN 
ELSIE GENERAL 
FRANCES FLORENCE 
GENE NIGHTINGALE 
JOEL CLARA BARTON 
JOAN SURGEON 
DUNANT EBENEZER—A Negro 
YOUNG mule driver. 
LADY OFFICER 
CosTUMES 


The school children wear modern 
school clothes. Dunant, the Young 
Lady, the Doctor, and the Older 
Woman wear costumes of the middle 
nineteenth century. The British 
General’s unitorm is resplendent with 
medals, sash, and sword. See pic- 
tures of Florence Nightingale for her 
costume. Clara Barton, the Surgeon, 
Ebenezer, and the Officer wear cos- 
tumes of the Civil War period. The 
men’s uniforms are blue. 


SETTING 


The scene is laid in a school libra- 
ry. There is at least one long study 
table covered with books and maga- 
zines with six or eight chairs around 
it. This should be toward the center 
front of one half the stage. The 
other half of the stage should be re- 
served for the plays within the play. 
There should be an entrance at the 
rear. Several screens should be ar- 
ranged so that exits and entrances 
can be made quickly and inconspicu- 
ously. A bookcase and an arm chair 
would be appropriate furnishings. 


SUGGESTIONS 


This play can be used for radio 
dramatization almost without alter- 
ation. It is suitable to use for an 
evening’s program to raise money for 
the Red Cross. Episodes can be add- 
ed to extend the playing time. 




















joEL—Florence Nightingale. 

ELsIE—I have a picture of Florence 
Nightingale. Mother said that I might 
bring it to show you. 

ALL (ecagerly)—Let’s see it. 

(As the group cluster about Elsie to 
look at the supposed portrait, Florence 
Nightingale and the General enter un- 
obtrusively and start conversing, The 
children then transfer their attention to 
these characters.) 

GENERAL (irritably)—The colonel 
says that you have called on him five 
times today. (Im exasperation.) I can’t 
have you bothering my official family, 
Miss Nightingale. Her Majesty, the 
Queen (God bless her), may have 
thought that she was rendering a public 
service when she detailed you to Cri- 
mea, but (sarcastically) "twas merely to 
appease the mothers and fathers who 
have read, in the London Times, tall 
tales about the number of fatalities, 
which are (with dignity) not unduly 
large (only sixty per cent) considering 
the terrible weather, the hard fighting, 
and the amount of contagion. Before 
the telegraph came into use, we had no 
such interference from the people at 
home. (Sternly.) Women were never 
intended to be nurses of soldiers. Now, 
Madam, will you refrain from annoy- 
ing my officers? 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE (smiling, 
but very firmly)—1I shall not refrain 
from asking your officers to order their 
men to unpack my medicine cases and 
boxes of soap. (Continued on page 56) 
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On Parade! 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY LESLIE LEE LACY 





March Style — Brisk Tempo 
a“ | 
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Hear the thrill - ing mu - sic as the sol - diers come, 
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March-ingto the beat-ing of the big bass drum! See them com - ing down the street, Feel the rhythm of their feet, 





° 7 


March - ing, march - ing, march - ing, march-ing on  pa- . Now, hear, the ‘sil-ver-y bu-gles are blow - ing! 


. e se . . . 
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See the col - ors fly - ing as the sol - diers come, March - ing to the beat - ing of the big bass drum! 


e - e . - . 











See them com - ing down the street, Watch the rhythm of their feet, March - ing, march - ing, march - ing, march - ing on pa - rade! 


$+ +*+FFF Ff # + + F 


Dr - rum, dr - rum, drum, drum, drum, Rum - tum - tum, rum - tum - tum, rum - te - tum - te - tum! 
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KEEPING A ROOM CLEAN 


FLORINDA S. TORRES 


8 IAM teaching a class of preprimary 

children. One of my problems has 
been to find a way to impress them that 
the room must be kept clean. 

I bought a small dustpan and a little 
broom. Before the class I unwrapped 
them. The eyes of every child were on 
the articles. I walked to a rear corner 
of the room and set the dustpan and 
broom against the wall. Next I ex- 
plained to the children that the con- 
dition of the floor around their desks 
was their responsibility. Each one 
should see that the floor in his vicinity 
was Clean. Each child could get the 
broom and dustpan without permission 
and sweep around his desk if it was 
needed, and then replace the articles. 

I was pleased with the results, At 
first they thought the task was a game, 
but in a few days they accepted it as 
a duty. Now my room is always tidy. 


MORE DURABLE MAPS 


CORA BELLE CURTIS 


® MOST teachers are familiar with 

the use of flour and salt mixture 
for making maps and covering vases 
and other articles. Most teachers are 
also familiar with the way this mixture 
often cracks and comes off. The crack- 
ing and peeling off can be prevented by 
using the following recipe: 1 cup salt, 
1 cup paste powder, 1 cup flour. 

Mix the dry ingredients well. Add 
enough cold water to make the mixture 
the desired consistency. For maps, a 
thinner mixture is more suitable; but for 
vases or picture frames, a heavier mix- 
ture is easier to work with. If the mix- 
ture is to be kept for some time before 
using it, add one teaspoon powdered 
alum to the dry ingredients before mix- 
ing them. After adding water and mix- 
ing thoroughly, put the mixture into a 
container with a tight lid, preferably a 
glass jar. The alum prevents the mix- 
ture from becoming sour. If a spar- 
kling surface is desired, use two cups of 
salt instead of one cup. 

If a colored mixture is desired, cake 
coloring may be used. However, for 
small quantities of many colors, colored 
chalk dust is more economical. The 
powdered chalk should be added to the 
dry ingredients before the water. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


ESTELLE COBB ADAMS 


@ ONE of the best ways to stimulate 
interest in review cuestions is to 
ask each child to write two questions 
and answers selected from the groups 
of questions in the textbook. (Two 
questions are selected in case someone 
else has chosen one of them.) 
On the day for review, one child at 
a time is called on to ask one of his 
questions, and he calls on a member of 
the class to answer. If the answer given 
is unsatisfactory, he calls on another 
pupil for further comment, or gives the 
correct answer himself. 


ELIMINATING “AIN'T” 


ESTHER ATTEBERRY 


@ IN MY first grade many of the 

children said ain't, and correction 
helped very little, so I made the follow- 
ing rhyme, printed it on the blackboard, 
and had the children memorize it. 

A wise old owl is calling to you. 

I hear him say, “I thought you knew 

You shouldn’t say ain’t; 
It makes me feel faint. 

I'd be ashamed if I were you!” 

The children liked the rhyme, and I 
told them they might repeat it when- 
ever they heard anyone say ain’t. 

No hard feelings have resulted from 
this, since the rhyme amuses the chil- 
dren. Now I very rarely hear this 
grammatical error. 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


EFFIE W. SEAMAN 


® TO HELP sixth-grade pupils dis- 

tinguish between a noun and an ad- 
jective I have each child mount the 
picture of some object on construction 
paper. Around it are written all the 
words that describe or point out that 
particular noun, and these, I carefully 
explain, are adjectives. 

This proved to be so effective that we 
also used it with verbs. For example: a 
picture of a boy would be placed in the 
center of the paper, and many things 
that a boy could do were written 
around it. This helped particularly with 
verbs that show no action, as study, 
think, lie, sleep. 





To Club Contributors 


@ MANY teachers tell us that the sug- 

gestions on the pages of the Help- 
One-Another Club are invaluable. As you 
know, these short articles are written by 
teachers from their own experience. 
Wouldn’t you, too, like to submit practi- 
cal teaching devices? 

We pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article appearing in this department. 
An additional dollar is paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we publish. 
(Don’t forget to write your name and ad- 
dress on the back of each photograph.) 

The following rules should be observed 
in preparing the manuscripts for the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 300 words. 

Place your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
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manuscript. (If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your husband’s.) 

When you submit more than one article, 
use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be type- 
written, with double spacing. When a 
handwritten article is submitted, write 
plainly, on one side of the sheet only, 
leaving space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 814” x 11”, is preferred. 

It is not necessary to send a letter with 
an article. However, if you wish to do so, 
write it on a separate sheet. 

Address mail for this department to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, Tue 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not acknowledge articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, nor 
do we return unavailable articles. 
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A VACATION HOBBY 


FRANCES SCHUETZE 


M DURING summer vacations my 

pupils not only make a study of 
our summer birds, but they prepare for 
the study of the winter visitors also. 
Melon and summer-squash seeds are 
saved and dried. Sunflower seeds and 
grain are stored in a dry place. Then 
when snowy days come and winter 
birds cannot find sufficient food, these 
items make needed and welcome addi- 
tions to the kitchen scraps that the 
children bring from home to place up- 
on the feeding tray. This tray is in the 
schoolyard where it can be easily seen 
from the window, so that it is possible 
to observe the birds, and make a close 
study of them and their feeding habits. 
The children keep actively interested in 


the birds in their locality, studying their 


habits and appearance. Nature study 
is one of their favorite hobbies. 


A READING PROGRAM 


FREDDA SAWTELLE 


‘M@ EACH Friday afternoon we have a 


room program in our fifth grade 
with one of the three reading groups in 
charge. The children plan and present 
the program, a major part of which is 
drawn from their reading. Thev enjoy 
this responsibility. 

The following is typical of the pro- 
grams which we give. A dramatization 
of one of their stories was presented by 
the middle group. The children pre- 
pared the dialogue and the simple scen- 
ery necessary. The slow group, reading 
in a third-grade book about a little boy 
who visited homes in different coun- 
tries, drew pictures and showed them to 
the class, explaining the construction of 
the homes and other facts which they 
learned in their reading. The fast group 
made lantern slides to illustrate the 
story of Robin Hood, and told the sto- 
ry as they were shown. Other activ- 
ities which may be used include simple 
puppets, blackboard drawings, maps, 
choral reading, and peep boxes. 

Our Friday programs have been of 
definite value. Each member of the 
class, regardless of reading ability, is 
made to feel that he has something 
worthy of contribution to the class. In 
addition to this social value, the chil- 
dren have been encouraged to read care- 
fully and with discrimination. A true 
audience situation is created, and the 
children learn courtesy to others as well 
as responsibility in planning and ex- 
ecuting these programs. 
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TRAMP DAY 


IRENE ANDERSON 


® EVERY rural school expects a 

“Last Day Picnic.” As I was very 
busy the last month of school and did 
not have time to prepare a lengthy 
program, I planned a tramp day and a 
picnic dinner for the community. Ap- 
propriate invitations, made of construc- 
tion paper and joined with cornhusks, 
were decorated with tramp symbols. In 
the afternoon, foot racing, gunny-sack 
races, games, and contests were held. 
Both old and young enjoyed the picnic. 


A FLOWER CONTEST 


FRANCES MOORE 


® IN OUR school in the country the 

children delight in bringing in flow- 
ers found in the woods and fields. To 
make this work more worth while, we 
have developed a very successful annual 
contest. The rules observed are: (1) 
The flower must be wild. (2) It must 
be in full bloom. (3) Only one flower 
of a kind may be brought in. (4) It 
must not be picked by the roots. 

I keep a notebook in which each child 
has a page where I record the flowers 
that are credited to him. Credit is 
given only for the first flower of its 
kind brought in. Together we find out 
the name of the flower and where it 
grows, and discuss interesting facts 
about it. Asa result, the children have 
learned facts about over one hundred 
wild flowers. Nature walks are most 
meaningful to them, and the necessity 
of conservation is objectively noted. 


PROMOTING PATRIOTISM 


DOROTHY D. LONG 


@ AT THE present time there is great 

need for stressing patriotism in our 
schools. It has been customary for us 
to sing “America” as a part of our daily 
opening exercises. This can become 
routine and meaningless. To promote 
real interest in the song, I have a tall 
girl pose as the Statue of Liberty. I 
made her a white gown with an over- 
drapery, of white construction paper. 
Her crown and torch are of gilded 
cardboard, and the torch has red crepe 
paper for the flame. For the base on 
which she stands I use a wooden box 
covered with white paper. The words 
of “America” and other patriotic songs 
are more meaningful when sung in the 


presence of the Statue of Liberty. 
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A FIRST-GRADE PARTY 


HELEN EASTIN DUNN 


® IN THE spring, I give a party for 

the future first-graders and their 
mothers. This helps me to become ac- 
quainted with them, and creates a desir- 
able and happy attitude toward school 
in the minds of the children. 

To each mother I give a list of sug- 
gestions to enable her child to become 
better prepared for school. This list 
includes acquiring independence and 
self-reliance, improving in the ability 
to express himself, and developing an 
eagerness for school and a respect for 
authority other than parental. 

The results have proved excellent. In 
the fall, I find that my room is full of 
happy, eager children, and there are no 
tears of loneliness and homesickness 
such as are often seen during the first 
week of school. 


BURNT ETCHINGS 


ZENOBIA SCOTT 


® WE SAVE all chalk boxes and 

use them in making burnt etchings. 
First, the boxes are carefully taken 
apart, and each piece of wood is sand- 
papered to give it a smooth surface. 
Then, after drawing a suitable design, 
it is transferred to the wood with trac 
ing paper. 

We use a wooden-handled ice pick, 
heated red hot, to outline lightly ail 
parts of the design... After the etching 
has been finished, it is given a coat of 


clear shellac, or is rubbed with wax to - 


improve its appearance, A small hook 
is attached to the top of each etching 
so that it can be hung up. 


THE TRAVEL CLUB 


HENRIETTA D. NEIGHBORS 


® THE pupils of my intermediate 

class have a travel club. The aims 
of this club are to stimulate in the 
child an interest in his immediate envi- 
ronment, to create in him a desire for 
knowledge of other places, to instill in 
him the spirit of co-operation, and to 
prepare him to live in a democracy, by 


* CLUB EXCHANGE * 


There are no Club Exchange notices appearing in this number of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. You may send a notice now for publica- 
tion during the coming school year, if you wish. We must have 
it before June first, if it is to appear in one of our early fall issues. 
Give the address to which mail should be sent after school opens 


in September. 
Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 


teaching the importance of the qualities “ \» 


of a good citizen. 

To become a member of the club a 
child must have a C average and good 
decorum, and must practice democratic 
principles. The club meets weekly. 
Each member pays a small sum for 
dues. The club officers have complete 
charge of the meeting. First the chil- 
dren tell of trips they have taken, and 
then they discuss places they would like 
to visit. If any of these places are in 
our vicinity, a vote is taken to decide 
where the excursion shall be. The mon- 
ey which the club has in the treasury, 
from the dues or some form of enter- 
tainment that has been given by the 
club, is used to finance the trip. 

Two of the places that we have vis- 
ited are the county fair and a near-by 
hill, on which we gathered nature 
specimens for decoration. We have 
planned a trip to a printing establish 
ment. 

After each trip we make a record of 
it by writing a group story on the 
blackboard; this helps in word recog- 
nition, sentence structure, and expres- 
sions After completing the blackboard 
story, we copy it on a chart on which 
we keep a record of all the trips we 
take. This chart, made by the boys, is 
kept on a table in the room, where it 
can be referred to at any time 


CUR CIRCUS PARADE 


JOSEPHINE E. WILLIAMS 


® WE DECIDED to have a circus pa 

rade. Stories and poems about cir 
cus animals were read, and pictures were 
brought in. After learning a few 
things about animals—their color, size, 
and habits—we were ready to make 
elephants, tigers, monkeys, giraffes, 
lions, camels, and horses. 

Wooden and cardboard boxes were 
materials used to make these animals. 
The boxes were secured by the children 
from neighborhood stores. The heads 
and tails of the animals were sketched 
on heavy cardboard and then cut out. 
The legs were made of thin straight 


pieces of wood. The bodies were then 


painted and decorated to look like circus 
animals, and all the parts were assem 
bled. 

Not only did we have fun and a 
circus parade, but the activity afforded 
many experiences and opportunities to 
talk about them. It also provided ma- 
terial for reading. Books about the cir- 
cus were made by the children for the 
library corner. The children composed 
short stories about the circus, and illus 
trated them with large paintings. 

Additional information was acquired 
about the animals themselves—how 


they lived, what they ate, their chief 
characteristics, and so on. 
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PICNIC EQUIPMENT 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


® AFTER each picnic or party which 

we had at school when the children 
brought their own cups, plates, spoons, 
knives, and forks, we had a great deal 
of difficulty helping each child to keep 
track of his own things. He either 
couldn’t find them or else he forgot to 
take them home. We solved this prob- 
lem by having a drive for the above- 
named articles.’ 

Each child was asked to bring an old 
teaspoon, tin cup, and so on, from 
home, or if he could not do that we 
urged him to bring a nickel. From the 
money secured in this and other ways, 
we bought enough equipment to supply 
the children on their outings. We use 
paper plates. We have marked the 
other articles very prominently with 
each child’s initials in blue enamel on 
the handles so that they are easily iden- 
tified by the owners. 

When children bring food from home 
on plates or dishes, we put the name of 
the child on adhesive tape and attach 
it to the plate or dish. The child’s 
name can be written on dish towels and 
tablecloths with pencil because those 
marks come out in the laundering. We 
feel that we have solved many of our 
picnic problems. 


A WRITING GAME 


RUTH M. JOYCE 


® ‘THIS idea has proved a valuable in 
centive toward better penmanship. 
Children enjoy playing the game when 
they have acquired a working knowl- 
edge of the standards by which to eval- 
uate good writing, including letter 
formation, slant, and spacing. 

Two teams compete at the black- 
board. A member of the class suggests 
the sentence to be written. If some 
particular letter is being drilled, the sen- 
tence may contain that letter several 
times. Any contestant who uses an 
eraser is disqualified. 

When all the players have finished, 
they take their seats, and the members 
of the class act as the judges. They 
choose the best writing on the black- 
board, and the writer wins ten points 
for his team. The second best rates five 
points, and the third place is worth 
three points. Several teams may play 
during the period. When the time is 
up, the scores of the teams are totaled 
to determine which is the winning 
team. 

As judges of writing, all of the chil- 
dren become more critical of their own, 
and try to become more expert. Pupils 
whose writing shows the most improve- 
ment are rewarded by being allowed 
to put some of the written lessons 
on the blackboard for the teacher. 
They consider this reward an honor. 


Address notices as follows: THE INSTRUCTOR, 


A WORD EXERCISE 


CATHERINE BERTHIAUME 


® THIS exercise may be used in the 

second and third grades. The teach 
er writes on the blackboard a list of 
words beginning with the same conso- 
nant blend; as, dl, br, ch, cl, and so on, 
Choosing b/, she may write this list: 
blue, black, blind, blow, blood, blos. 
som, blocks, blade, blink, bloom, bliz. 
zard, blotter. 

The teacher or a pupil then makes 
orally a sentence containing one of the 
words but substituting the word blank 
instead of the right word: as, “The sky 
is clear and blank.” 

The children look over the list and 
guess the right word, in this case, blue. 
The first one to guess may find the 
word and erase it. The game proceeds 
until all the words have been erased 
from the blackboard. 

This exercise teaches the initial con- 
sonant blends, reviews other phonetics 
within the words, associates words with 
their meanings, helps children to think 
in complete sentences, and is a good re- 
view drill on words which have been 
selected from readers. 


HELPING TO WIN 


FLORENCE P. PAIGE 


® TO INCREASE the sale of War 

Stamps, the children in my room 
decided to build their own bank in 
which to sell them. This would pre- 
vent their having to take trips down- 
town to make their purchases. 

We obtained enough laths to build a 
boxlike cage about four feet wide and 
four and one half feet long. We cut 
out a window, and set the cage on a 
table. Over the top of our teller’s cage 
a sign was placed: Open for Business 
from 8:15-8:30 and 2:30-2:45. Above 
this sign a large placard was hung: 
Patriotic Mr. War Stamp says, “If you 
wish to feel spry, War Stamps buy.” 

Each child was assigned certain times 
to sell the stamps. They took their 
duties seriously. 

You may be sure that our arithmetic 
was much improved, for no child wished 
to be shortchanged. During our Eng- 
lish period, many little couplets, and 
some good poetry, were composed in 
our War Stamp effort. Spelling and 
writing were furthered, since records 
had to be kept according to the best 
standards. Reading was intensely in- 
teresting, for from this idea some of the 
children became interested in the early 
history of other varieties of stamps. 
Types of war equipment came in for 4 
bit of investigation, since from the sale 
of these stamps our country hopes to 
increase our war supplies. Art also 
found its place in our activity. I am 
glad to say that the number of stamps 
sold far exceeded our expectations. 
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Bennington wrote a heroic page in the 
history of Vermont. Below: New Eng- 
land offers many a mile of fine cycling. 


Lexington’s Minuteman should be as 
well known as his Concord brother. § 






Swing high—swing low—up Cannon 
Mountain, a New Hampshire peak. 


NEW ENGLAND —With a Metropolitan Postscript 


LOTA E. BLYTHE 


Teacher of English, Santa Ana Senior High School, Santa Ana, California 


Prize Winner, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ THIS year | should like to catch up on some 

loose ends of misspent vacations. Three frantic 
week ends of hurrying through New England, and 
panting back for Monday classes at Columbia, have 
created in me a terrific urge to see and feel and know 
that lovely green section of these United States in a 
more leisurely fashion. 

I want to hear the hum of summer in Vermont, 
and smell the dead-sweet odor of clover, or whatever 
is in Vermont’s fields to make twilight there some- 
thing to remember. I'd like to eat a whole box of 
maple butternut fudge, and loll in a shady spot be- 
side a pond for a while afterward! I’d like time to 
see summer stock in playhouses along the way, and 
to poke into innumerable antique shops that lured 
me without success in my previous Paul Revere rides 
through New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts. And, oh, I'd love to get my fill of steamed- 
clam juice in Plymouth, and eat an entire—well, 
maybe just a half—blueberry pie. New England 
knows good food. 

The rock-ribbed coast of Maine—that’s what I 
want to see. The Pacific’s at my door, but I want to 
hear and feel the Atlantic, with time for a sunburn 
and shore dinners. Portland, Old Orchard Beach, 
Bar Harbor! I want them to become places, not just 
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glimpses through a confusion of road signs, traffic 
circles, and mileage records. 

Time to read the inscription on the Minuteman 
statue at Concord Bridge, and to feel the satiny fin 
ish of the priceless highboy in the Old Manse; time 
for walking up the stairway where the original 
Little Women played “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
time to saunter through the streets of Concord with 
never a honk to quicken my footsteps—that would 
be real vacationing. 

P.S.—When I had digested New England, I'd like 
to go metropolitan, with “nobody in town” except 
those of us who couldn’t get there in the winter, and 
those who couldn’t leave in the.summer. As some- 
thing I have proved, I know that New York can be 
fun for anyone in the summer. Tickets to all the 
best plays would be my first problem; then, of course, 
I'd want to be sure that the Rockettes still kick as 
one, that Radio City’s trim young guides still speak 
with clipped, courteous accents, and that the elevator 
to the top of the Empire State Building still rises with 
noiseless speed. I'd want to ride in an open-top bus 
(I hope they’re not all gone) from 120th Street to 
Washington Square, and up Fifth Avenue again, to 
yearn down at lighted shop windows, and peer up at 
palms on penthouse roofs. (Continued on page 63) 
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Going to take a trip this summer? Don’t forget 
The Instructor Travel Contest! 


See page 59. 





From serene old towns to lively beaches 
Connecticut runs the gamut of attractions 
for vacationing folk of varied tastes. 
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Within easy reach of Maine’s coast grandeur 
are charming lakes among pines. 


George French 
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Penn's Woods Are Ours 


ESTHER H. DAWSON 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Third Ward School, 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ WE ARE told that a prophet is not without 

honor save in his own country. It might almost 
be said that a state is not without honor save to its 
own inhabitants. For that is the way many of us 
are. We go scooting merrily off to visit our friends 
three states south, or our relatives a thousand miles 
away (using them as a justification for our travels), 
while all around us lie natural beauties and interesting 
places if we would but see them. 

My own plan is to head for the Dream Highway 
across Pennsylvania. I have never seen it, but many 
are the tales | have heard of the miracles performed 
by its engineers, of its wonderfully lighted tunnels, 
its broad white length where one can whisk along 
with no fear of a head-on collision. 

First Gettysburg and its battlefield, a visit to the 
museum, and a vision of a lanky, awkward man say- 
ing solemnly, “We can never forget what they did 
here.” We look at the rows of white stones that 
mark the graves of the fallen, and reflect on the na- 
tion that now stands united for freedom. 

On we go, through fertile tobacco fields, past the 
immense barns of a productive farm land, meeting 
many a horse-drawn buggy filled with Dunkards or 
Mennonites. We stop for dinner at a hotel where a 
long table is loaded with good substantial Dutch food 
—several varieties of potatoes, meat, and bread—and 
we sit down in company with people we never saw 
before, but who treat us as neighbors. 

On we go to Valley Forge to look at the place 
where Washington and his men spent their wretched 
yet glorious winter. Here is hallowed ground, indeed. 
On to Philadelphia, where we tread with reverence 
the floor of Independence Hall, and gaze with awe on 
a famous bell that proclaimed our freedom. Here was 
the birth of a nation——-this, my own state, saw the 
United States created out of a group of colonies. 

Turning toward the Poconos with their lovely 
waterfalls, we cut through the Delaware Water Gap, 
and presently reach the bustling cities of Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre. Our car shuttles north and south, 
east and west, finding places of interest—state for- 
ests full of purple and red (Continued on page 57) 
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The Poconos of Pennsyl- 
vania provide limitless hol- 
iday possibilities. Below: 
Why not try surf fishing on 
the beaches of New Jersey? 


Francis Leigh 


at Bi ; ie O eee 


3 ‘ - . we. 
From Rockefeller Center, New York City 
is a great picture map. Below: Lovers 
of mountain trails seek western Virginia. 





H. Bagby 


New Joys in New Jersey 
SISTER MARY ESTHER : 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Holy Spirit Grammar School, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Prize Winner, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


M@ DEAR PUPILS: All your names are in their 
coveted places on the promotion list, so let’s re- 

lax and talk about vacation! 
You will spend many hours swimming, playing, 
sailing, and maybe, if you are successful in getting 






IN CASE YOU'RE 





No patriotic shrine is more sacred than 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at 


Arlington. Below: This sylvan scene 
in the Poconos speaks for itself. 






permission, youll enjoy a wide beach, an August 
moon, and roasted wieners tasting just like that! 

But your teacher finds no “sand in her shoes,” 
and the call of the summer sea sounds not for her. 
Her course is set by another star... the dearest joy 
of going home... the inspiration of summer school 
at Columbia . . . the bliss of living a gypsy life in the 
Romany woods (of New Jersey!), seasoned with a 
few side trips to the cities, 

The first day of summer will find me at home, 
doing some of the things you are doing—and then 
again, some that are very different, like hiking up 
Mammy Morgan’s Hill to find the old spring and on 
farther up the mountain to locate the abandoned iron 
mine and peer down the shaft, recalling the shivering 
horror of child-imagined frightful scenes below. 

The six weeks in New York will be crowded with 
study and with the tours offered with my course. 
Afterward, my purse will be lean, and faraway 
places must be exchanged for substitutes near home. 

The beautiful lakes of New England will seem as 
remote as those of Killarney, so my first gypsy camp 
will be on a lake shore in northern New Jersey. 
I'll find enchantment in the blue waters of Lake 
Mohawk . . . fun aplenty at Lake Hopatcong or 
Bud Lake . . . good fishing in many other lakes. 

No Continental Divide for me this summer, but I 
can stand on Tri-State Rock at Port Jervis. On the 
way, I want to stop at High Point Park, the highest 
spot in our state, and at Gingerbread Castle. The 
castle is a permanent Hansel and Gretel stage set. 
Look out! You'll break your nails if you try steal- 
ing some of that cake frosting over the doorway— 
it’s really cement! (Continued on page 57) 
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Marineland, oceanarium 
near Saint Augustine, 
Florida, displays the 
marvels of the deep. 
Right: The extensive 
Finger Lakes Region 
of New York State is 
an ideal summer play- 
ground. Keuka Lake is 
typical, yet distinctive. 
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The National Park Service 
cares for Lincoln’s Ken- 
tucky birthplace cabin in 
a protecting memorial 
building. 4ilan Rinehart 








Tarpon Springs, on the Florida Gulf 
Coast, is home port for the world’s 
largest fleet of sponge-fishing boats. 








Sinametieren 


Above, left: The Great Smokies have distances that 
rest the eye. Above, right: Homewood House, Bal- 
timore, sets the style for Johns Hopkins buildings. 
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Burnell 


Left: 
Below: Chateaulike Biltmore House, Asheville, is 
a North Carolina landmark. 


Where Hills Are Blue 


MONA AMES BAGBY 


Teacher of Biology and Chemistry 


Prize Winner, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ MY EYES turn toward the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains—not of Virginia, as one might expect, but 
of North Carolina. The tiny town | have in mind 
is approached by three icy spirals in winter. At any 
season it’s a soul-thrilling drive up to Banners Elk. 

When this top town is reached, one seems to have 
been thrust back several generations. The double- 
decked, family-style hotel, with its board walls and 
ceilings, is reminiscent of a half-century ago. Cab- 
bages for hotel use grow in almost perpendicular 
green parallels, enlivening the mountainside, and po- 
tential lamb chops range the near-by slopes. A built- 
in cellar back of the hotel contains products of the 
housewife’s art in toothsome array—from apple but- 
ter and crabapple pickles to quince preserves and 
homemade yeast. 

No round dancing is-allowed in this colony, but 
the Community House across the road fairly undu- 
lates when “London Bridge” is swaying at the lively 
square dances. Again on Saturday nights, at the 
“Gym,” there are plenty of experienced participants 
who make square dancing a colorful pantomime. 

On cool evenings by the fireside we won't just sit 
and listen, but will gather around the piano and sing 
—or try to, anyway! I’ve missed those evening 
“sings, which my radio has crowded out. (A sin, 
really, for I’ve theorized long and loud on hundred- 
per-cent pupil participation in school!) 

When everyone is hoarse from singing, in will come 
“Fiddlin’ Tom” and his boys with their guitars and 
dulcimers (for weird or melancholy effects a dulcimer 
rivals a whippoorwill or a loon). There’s no music 
so compelling as “Fiddlin’ Tom’s.” Neither he nor 
his boys can read a note, but the harmony and 
rhythm of their improvised “Honeysuckle Blues” will 
make the most prosaic citizen feel like a peasant 
dancing on the green, 

Peaks beckon if I want to climb. Or I can hike 
to “Dutch” Falls, where the quaint houses of early 
German settlers are still intact. I can visit a gem 
cutter who treasures three hundred different kinds of 
gems from the Old North State. I can follow ‘the 
War Trails of the Blue Ridge; hunt out secluded 


mountain cabins to marvel (Continued on page 57) 


New Jersey welcomes golfers. 


Francis Leigh 


Eliot Lyman Fisher 














In the “good old summertime,” you have before you at least 1,824 
hours, and undoubtedly more. 
of the summer, you have an account to settle—with yourself. 
satisfaction and enjoyment are your receipt for time well spent. 


Acky Gow / 


OU ARE in a coveted position. 

Lucky you! You're the envy of 
your nonteacher friends, for you have 
more than two months of vacation that 
are yours to do with as you will. 

So, enjoy yourself the way you want 
to; yes, and where you want to (if your 
notions are practical). You may want 
to study; and if you’ve been planning 
to do so, why not make it this year! 
it’s a sound, patriotic way to invest 
your time. But be sure to save a few 
weeks for the vacation you have been 
promising yourself, 

Travel is important. It is especially 
so now, with this past year such an 
exceptionally full one, even busier than 
usual because of the volunteer defense 
activities added to your schedule. 

Travel—a change of scene and con- 
tacts—is one of the best antidotes for 
a year of teaching. And haven't you 
noticed, too, that, almost invariably, 
people who have traveled seem to be 
more interesting? Their conversation 
is punctuated with lively bits of in- 
formation; it is vivid, stimulating. 


They, for instance, are apt to be the 
ones who shine at a dinner party. 

Of course, as you know, “vacation” 
and “travel” are not synonymous. The 
point is that you've a long period of 
time before you—time that you can 
spend any way you wish! How you use 
it depends on you, and putting it to 
wise use is wp to you. 

If you find it impossible to go away, 
why not do something you've always 
longed to do! Do things you will thor- 
oughly enjoy. Try to get caught up 
with yourself. Spend more time on the 
defense activity of your choice. Bring 
your hobby up to date, or work on it, 
anyhow. Do any and all of the inter- 
esting things that you never seem to 
get around to do. 

Use your vacation days wisely. It’s 
your time, yours to spend, but don’t be 
extravagant with it. Conserve it, as 
you do paper boxes; put it to the best 
uses, as you do a pound of sugar. Let 
your conscience be your guide, but take 
a day off every once in a while just for 
the fun of it! 


— exciting times are ahead 
for you. Are you ready to greet 
them? When your vacation setting is 
all planned, it behooves you to make 
your place in the sun! 

That doesn’t mean allowing yourself 
an overdose of actual ultraviolet rays, 
as you know. Now, to supplant and 
supplement the creams and lotions that 
you have been using regularly, you'll 
buy those that protect your skin from 
wind and sun. And you'll unquestion- 
ably use a different shade of make-up 
for summer flattery. 

Speaking of color, summer is an in- 
vitation, and an inspiration, to use 
lots of it in your wardrobe. Because 
cottons are comparatively inexpensive, 
they challenge a spirit of adventure for 
trying the unusual. They're an oppor- 
tunity to give way to your whims, to 
be charmingly colorful, to make a 
pleasant picture. 
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At any rate, you'll select your clothes 
with the type of vacation you're plan- 
ning uppermost in mind. Clothes are 
much more fun to purchase when you 
have specific plans for wearing them. 

If you're taking a trip, as you prob- 
ably are, youll not forget the impor- 
tance of buying clothes that pack well. 
“Living out of a suitcase” can be quite 
satisfactory if you're prepared for it. 

But, to make your “success story” 
complete, the impression you create de- 
pends a great deal on your luggage as 
well as on your wardrobe. For one 
thing, good-looking luggage tells a lot 
about you. It is the very first thing 
by which you are judged in a new place. 
When you alight from a train or bus, it 
goes before you. If you arrive dusty 
and tired, your luggage is the sole 
proof of your good taste and grooming. 

You may choose any style from hand- 
some, practical pieces, at all price 


They’re all yours! 


But, at the end 
Your 


ranges, on the basis of your needs and 
the kind of traveling that you do. 
With quality and smartness your watch- 
words, buy wisely, and with an eye to 
matching a set. 

Adequate, handsome luggage is not 
an expense. When you arrive at your 
destination, if you have the right pieces, 
you can unpack clothes that are in good 
condition, and so present a neat later 
appearance. Those toilet articles need- 
ed for freshening up will be close at 


/ basi flbae 


AS YOU stand watching the sunlight 
play on a waterfall, or bask on a 
sandy beach this summer, you'll proba- 
bly wear dark sunglasses. But, while the 
vacation is early in progress, look ahead 
to your coming school term, and view 
it through a pair of rose-colored glasses. 

True, we certainly won't see next 
year through any rosy mist; for it is our 
duty to face facts. Only in this way 
can we help the children for whom we 
are responsible to remain mentally, spir- 
itually, and physically fit. 

Because we must necessarily view the 
situation as it exists, therefore, have 
next year in mind when you are plan- 
ning your vacation. Relax to renew 
your energy; rest to renew your 
strength; play to renew your zest; do 
defense work to keep up courage. And 
whatever you are doing, don’t be so 
strenuous about it that you wear your- 
self out. 

Improve your health with sunshine 
et al, so you can put your best self for- 
ward to cope with a busy next year. Be 
mentally prepared for the new term, 
with a knowledge of events, by con- 
scious effort; and with freedom from 
little worries, by general relaxation. 
Have an open mind to the future, and 
an open heart toward helping your pu- 
pils over the rough spots to be encoun- 
tered. 

Determine just what it is that you 
need most in order to fortify yourself 
for the coming year. Let your reactions 
on this score have something to do with 








hand. Everything will be in its exact 
place and you won't have to waste 
precious moments putting your things 
in order. 

By choosing a successful summer 
wardrobe and accessories, packable and 
suited to your specific needs, you are 
aiding and abetting a charming person- 
ality. Make your own place wherever 
you go, and be able to claim that you're 
one of the most attractive and inter- 
esting women under the sun! 


Cenet Glccana. 


where, or, rather, more to do with how, 
you spend your vacation. 

Of course, if you're like most of us, 
you've figuratively spent and respent 
your vacation money for lots of dif- 
ferent trips, and in many exciting ways. 
The place you prefer to go (provided 
you can afford it and it is accessible) is 
probably the place that will be the best, 
that will give you the most enjoyment. 
But while you are there, spend your 
time at the things that will do the most 
for you. 

Although you undouptedly can’t ac- 
complish all you'd like to, at least you'll 
want to see a good share of the things 
offered wherever you go—within the 
limits of your energy, desire, and the 
available facilities. You'll be glad that 
you did. And incidentally, if you go 
to the N.E.A. convention this year, 
there's lots to see and do. 

All in all, have a good summer, well- 
balanced, and filled with enjoyment and 
self-improvement every day. Make sure 
that you've done some of the things 
you want to do, and that you're ready 
to start work anew. Let fresh enthusi- 
asm and ambition be your assurance of 
success during the coming school year. 

Next September will slip around fair- 
ly soon, so keep your eyes on that cal- 
endar. View these vacation days now 
with vision and foresight, so that when 
you look back on them, the picture of 
what you did is so satisfactory that you 
don’t even need a pair of rose-colored 
glasses to look at it! 
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HOW can you, as a teacher, best help our nation? 


be an American? 


~. WN eS 
WM C6 AG 


What are 
you doing to give pupils a clear realization of what it means to 


Have you thought through the problems of edu- 


cation in a world at war? If you want timely suggestions about 
topics like these, you will be interested in this new department, 
and you will doubtless have ideas of your own to contribute. 
Address: THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





FINDING OUT ABOUT THE RED CROSS 


EDNA ELIZABETH WOOD 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Lincoln School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


N STARTING a study of the Red 

Cross, you might plan an informal 
conversation during which you would 
isk your pupils the following questions: 
Why has the Red Cross asked us to con- 
tribute money in addition to the regular 
membership fee this year? How is the 
money used? Do you know of anything 
that the Red Cross has done for your 
town or city? 

You will probably find that your pu- 
pils are quite vague about the work of 
the Red Cross in their own town, but 
they undoubtedly know a great deal 
about the work which is being done by 
the Red Cross as a wartime service or- 
ganization. 

If an art lesson, in which the class 
depicts the work of the Red Cross, fol- 
lows this conversation, the pictures 
drawn will give you a clue as to what 
(0 stress in an intensive study of the 
real work of the Red Cross. 

The children will know of only a few 
phases of the work, but they will think 
they know all about it. They may 
know about the rescue of, and the aid 
given to, people in times of disaster, 
such as a flood, an earthquake, or a fire; 
the donating of ambulances to be used 
in war zones; the knitting of sweaters 
for soldiers; and some child may know 
of summer camps that are conducted by 
the Red Cross for underprivileged girls 
and boys. In most cases they will have 
no idea of how or why the Red Cross 
was founded or what it needs money 
for. 

Next, the story of the founder of the 
International Red Cross should be told 
in detail—told because the biography of 
Henri Dunant is too difficult for ele- 
mentary children, and hero tales of him 
written for children are uninteresting 
ind sometimes inaccurate. 

After Henri Dunant, the mention of 
Florence Nightingale will capture the 
children’s imagination. Take a week, a 
day, a class period—as much time as 
you can spare—to go into detail about 
ner life, leading up dramatically to the 
Crimean War. We do things so rapidly 
nowadays that children rarely become 
acquainted with more than the names 
of the world’s great personalities. 
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Clara Barton comes next, but, by the 
time you reach her, your pupils will be 
bringing all kinds of related materials 
to class. As you continue, emphasize 
that other people have contributed to 
the ideal behind the work of the Red 
Cross. 

It must be stressed that the Red 
Cross works constantly in wars, but its 
eventual aim is peace. It serves this 
aim by maintaining morale; aiding pris- 
oners; exchanging information about 
prisoners; inspecting prison and intern- 
ment camps and hospitals; determining 
the condition of noncombatants; dis- 
tributing food and medical supplies; 
battling to restrict disease by immuni- 
zation, sanitation, and quarantine; and 
providing shelters for war orphans. 

The use of the Red Cross sleeve band 
in actual warfare should be discussed 
and the neutrality of the organization 
and its helpers should be thoroughly 
understood. The work of the Junior 
Red Cross is another detail to include. 
(Each of these ideas can be used as a 
lesson in itself.) 

The children will wish to visit the 
Red Cross sewing room and the local 
headquarters if there are such. They 
will want to become helpers in the Red 
Cross work and should be encouraged to 
do so. This is a far better method of 
building morale than planning more 
dances and other recreational activities 
which our schools already wisely pro- 
vide. By participation in this type of 
war work, the children realize that they 
have a stake in this war. Their future 
is bound up in it. 

The fifth grade which carried on this 
series of lessons assumed responsibility 
for the following activities. 

1. Collecting the Junior Red Cross 
money from the entire school. 

2. Visiting Red Cross headquarters in 
groups. 

3. Collecting scraps of new cotton 
and woolen material, which they (both 


‘ girls and boys) cut and sewed into 


three patchwork quilt tops. They so- 
licited money for cotton batting to use 
for filling, and they tied the completed 
coverlets. (Some of the mothers took 
the coverlets home to stitch the seams. ) 
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4. Painting four large posters to 
hang in the main corridor advertising 
the work of the Red Cross. These were: 
The First Disaster (the Michigan fire) , 
Training Red Cross Helpers, Preventing 
the Spread of Contagion, and The Red 
Cross Needs More Members This Year. 
(These posters are now displayed at our 
local Red Cross Headquarters. ) 

5. Building, in the glass case in the 
corridor, a battle scene showing a Red 
Cross tent, ambulances, and doctors and 
nurses on a battlefield. The boys used 
their Christmas toy soldiers, tanks, cars, 
guns, and so on. Each day a caption, 
for which two pupils were responsible, 
was placed under the case for the little 
children to read. The vocabulary was 
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taken from primary basic readers, Later 
the sentences were printed on a chart. 

6. Writing compositions and reading 
them in assembly just before a Junior 
Red Cross representative came to speak. 

7. Writing a summary for the school 
paper and the school page of the local 
paper. 

8. Giving a play for the school chil- 
dren and their parents. 

9. Being instrumental in interesting 
the mothers in forming a working circle 
for the Red Cross. 

10. Building up interest, so that 
other classes have thought of things 
they could do, as collecting buttons, 
weaving woolen squares for blankets, 
and knitting. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR ON SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


W. W. D. SONES 


Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


TS impact of the war is having a 
definite effect on the conventional 
studies. The daily newspaper has be- 
come a geography textbook. Teachers 
everywhere are reporting increased in- 
terest and activity in this subject. Pu- 
pils in the elementary division of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, entered on a proj- 
ect in map making. That Maine is the 
state nearest Africa, and that the short- 
est route from the city of San Fran- 
cisco to the Philippines is by way of 
Alaska, were unexpected results of their 
study. In each grade, there are chil- 
dren who have a member of their family 
or friends in Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Australia, Iceland, Panama, or the lke. 
There is a very real purpose in knowing 
and understanding geography under 
such circumstances. 

Another instance of regular studies 
taking a new turn as a result of the 
war's influence is in making the writ- 
ing of letters to soldiers a project in 
written composition, Miss Mildred 
McLaughlin, eighth-grade teacher in 
Brackenridge, Pa., has substituted such 
letter writing for conventional theme 
work. Her pupils have made up a di- 


rectory of young men from the com- 
munity who are in camp, and each has 
selected several correspondents who are 
kept informed of school and commu- 
nity happenings. This teacher reports 
that the letters reveal a higher quality 
of written expression than that present- 
ed in the usual composition work. 

There has been some alarm lest these 
new emphases have a destructive influ- 
ence on the education of children. On 
the other hand, there are those who be- 
lieve that the present situation can 
be made to yield educational dividends. 
The latter hold that in the past it has 
often been difficult to gear the school 
to real community life. In this emer- 
gency, however, school children do have 
a significant part to play in community 
and national living. There are encour- 
aging signs that arithmetic tied fast to 
problems of sugar rationing, history and 
geography tied fast to the dispersion of 
our armed forces to foreign lands, sci- 
ence tied fast to consumer and conser- 
vation activities, and fine and practical 
arts developed in connection with so- 
cially worth-while projects, can result 
in real and permanent educational de- 
velopment. 


OTHER PATRIOTIC MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


“The Minuteman’”’—a _ Full-Page Picture 
(frontispiece), p. 5 

The Story of “The Minuteman,” by Richard 
C. Maloney (an article to be used with the 
frontispiece), p. 3 

How to Tell Blackout Tales, by Mabel F. 
Rice (an article), p. 8 

How the Flag Is Made (pictorial description 
of the steps in making the American 
flag), p. 9 

A Test on the National Anthem, by Lucile 
Rosencrans, p. 16 

Attention Please—Add a Dash of Drama! 
by Vera Johnstone Webber (posters on 
patriotic themes), pp. 32-33 

Patriotic Recitations (Wave the Flag, by 
Helen Kitchell Evans; Buying War 
Stamps, by Winifred Catherine Marshall; 
Mary’s War Garden, by Charlotte Lehman; 
The Message, by Mona Aanrud; A Birth- 
day Pledge, by Grayce Krogh Boller; 
Our Country’s Flag, by Emily Donaghy; 
Young Patriots, by Winnifred J. 


Mott; ~ 


We Are Americans, by Nona Keen Duffy: 
The Flag I Love, by Edna Hamilton), pp. 
38-39 

Pageant of America, by Ethel Johnson 
(good closing-day program using well- 
known patriotic poems), p. 39 

As They Used to Dance, by J. Lilian 
Vandevere (a rhythm-band score, tenth 
in our series emphasizing typical Amer- 
ican themes), p. 40 

The Red Cross—Its Founders and Builders, 
by Edna Elizabeth Wood (a patriotic 
play), p. 41 

On Parade! by Leslie Lee Lacy (a full-page 
marching song), p. 

Promoting Patriotism, by Dorothy D. Long 
(a patriotic activity), p. 43 

Helping to Win, by Florence P. Paige (a 
patriotic activity), p. 44 


See other issues of THE INSTRUCTOR 
for additional Posters, Stories, Plays, Songs, 
Pictures, and Articles of a Patriotic Nature. 
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Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


reading? 
CTOR, 


If so, write 
torial Depart- 


in teachin 
E INSTR 


ment, Dansville, N.Y. She will answer in these columns, 
or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Do the terms work-type and recreatory- 
type apply to oral reading as well as to 
silent reading? 


Yes, there are two types of oral read- 
ing as well as of silent reading. 

The recreatory-type of oral reading 
is usually of the dramatic type and is 
done for entertainment in a real au- 
dience situation. The motivation of a 
listening audience is important in this 
type of reading. 

The purpose of work-type oral read- 
ing is to gain skill in reading. The 
teacher gives her attention to the types 
of reading difficulty which the individu- 
al discloses through his oral reading. 
She notes evidences of progress upon 
which she can comment to encourage 
the pupil. This type of oral reading 
furnishes the teacher excellent opportu- 
nities for diagnosis of a pupil's achieve- 
ments and problems. 

In work-type oral reading, little at- 
tention is given to expression since 
there is no audience. However, the 
teacher listens to the expression as an 
indication of the interpretation which 
the pupil is making of the material read. 
If phrasing is poor, if attack on new 
words is inaccurate, if punctuation is 
not recognized as an indication of 
meaning, the teacher knows the kind of 
instruction which should be supplied at 
once. This period is usually one of real 
concentration on the part of a small 
group of pupils of similar abilities. 


3 


How can we teach pupils to select the ap- 
propriate meaning of a word from the 
variety of meanings in the dictionary? 


The meaning of a word must be ob- 
tained from its relation to all other 
words used with it, from recalling past 
experiences with it, or from remember- 
ing experiences related to it. Teacher 
and pupils should discuss possible mean- 
ings of words, and decide on the mean- 
ing that fits the situation. 

Dictionaries give literal meanings, not 
always the shade of meaning intended 
in the text. This is explained in a quo- 
tation from Reading in General Edu- 
cation, edited by William S. Gray 
(American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C.; $2.50). 
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“How does a word, then, get its 
meaning? How do we know when we 
use the simple verb ‘to dust,’ for in- 
stance, whether we mean ‘to take dust 
off’ or ‘to put dust on’? In the sentence 
‘She dusted the piano,’ it means one 
thing, and in “The bird dusted itself,’ 
exactly the opposite. We cannot go to 
the dictionary for the decision. We 
must go to our experience with pianos 
and housekeepers and birds. We can- 
not tell the meaning of even a simple 
verb like ‘dust,’ apparently, without 
seeing it in use with other words, which 
all taken together refer to some situ- 
ation.” 


. 


| have heard many criticisms of word 
games in the primary grades. What is 
your opinion of them? 


The difficulty with many word games 
is that the manipulation of the game 
requires so much time and attention 
that the desired learning does not take 
place. Often, however, the social or 
interest values are so important that a 
few minutes devoted to a word game is 
very worth while. The teacher must 
decide definitely what she wishes for an 
outcome, and then select the game to 
accord with the purpose. If word mas- 
tery is the main objective, a game which 
will center attention on the words, 
rather than on the game, should be se- 
lected. 

The personalities of the children who 
are to play the game should also be 
considered. In competitive games, the 
very nervous and the slow child are at 
a disadvantage. Too, the quick child 
may become conceited because of his 
conspicuous successes. 

Most word games should be played by 
small, homogeneous groups so that the 
attention of all the children can be held 
to the words which they need to learn, 
and every child will have a fair chance 
of succeeding in the game. The game 
should not be prolonged too long. 

You will find a good discussion of the 
use of word games as well as of other 
techniques for teaching primary reading 
in Teaching Primary Reading, by 
Edward W. Dolch (Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Ill.; $2.50). 





. McClus 


Problems in Using Visual Aids 


F. 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


DEAN McCLUSKY 


UESTIONS about using visual aids will be answered by 
in this department. 


Address him in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


For a reply by mail, 


I have heard this staterrent: “Films used 
in schools have no real instructional 
worth.” What is your opinion? 

You need have no concern about the 
instructional worth of motion pictures. 
All of the experiments in which the val - 
ue of the motion picture has been tested 
reveal that it makes a substantial con- 
tribution to instruction. The fact that 
today our government is using films 
extensively for training soldiers testifies 
to their teaching value. 

The experiments clearly show, how- 
ever, that the motion picture, like the 
textbook, has to be used correctly by 
the teacher, if its values are to be fully 
realized. Correlation with classroom 
work by means of previous preparation 
and careful follow-up always justifies 
the use of a good film. 

In particular, films bring to the class- 
room many experiences which would 
otherwise be beyond the realm of the 
teacher and class. Furthermore, they 
may be used to illustrate concepts in- 
volving motion which cannot be ex- 
hibited effectively in any other way. 
Finally, films may present in a highly 
dramatic manner ideas which in and of 
themselves would be uninteresting to 
the average pupil. 


+ 
Please explain what filters are. Of what 


value are they in connection with photog- 


raphy? 


Filters are made of dyed optical glass 
or of dyed sheets of gelatin mounted 
between two thin pieces of optical glass, 
which when placed in front of the lens 
of a camera affect the ability of the 
sensitized emulsion on a plate “to see” 
or record the intensity of shades of the 
various colors in a manner desired by 
the photographer. 

Most film emulsions are more sensi- 
tive to blue rays than to those of other 
colors of the spectrum. Consequently, 
when a person photographs a landscape 
which includes clouds in the sky, the 
extreme sensitiveness of the emulsion to 
blue will not enable the film to record 
contrast between the clouds and blue 
sky. In other words, the clouds will 
appear dimly, if at all, in the finished 
photggraph. However, by putting a 
yellow or a red filter over the lens the 
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amount of blue light transmitted to the 
emulsion is diminished, thus enablin 
the clouds to be photographed so that 
they appear in the final print as when 
seen by the human eye. 

Under ordinary conditions, color film 
will render all of the colors in their 
proper shades and intensities without 
the use of filters, but “black and white” 
films will not do this unless filters are 
used to correct the overweighted sensi- 
tiveness of the emulsion to blue rays, 

For a more complete knowledge of 
filters and their use, consult an expert 
or read a good book on photography. 


e 


Should the interior of a camera be dus 
ed? If so, what is the best method oj 
dusting it? 

Yes, particularly if the camera is a 
folding one. The folds of the bellows 
form dust traps, and need to be cleaned 
at periodic intervals. It is important 
to keep one’s camera as free from dust 
as is possible, for when dust settles on 
the surface of the film in the camera it 
causes spots to appear on the negative. 

Many photographers use a soft cam- 
el’s-hair brush to dust the nooks and 
corners of the interior of their cameras. 
Another method which is even better is 
to blow out the dust. A large syringe 
can be used, or the air-blower attach- 
ment of a vacuum cleaner. Vacuum 
cleaners produce a powerful stream of 
air that is most effective in blowing the 
dust out of the folds of the bellows, off 
the lens, and out of the slots in the 
film holders. 

e 
Do you think that the use of visual aids 
in school will tend to make education too 
easy and superficial? 

There is no evidence to support such 
an opinion. Superficiality in education 
is more a function of instructional pro- 
cedure than of materials. Since all 
learning grows out of sensory expefi- 
ence and since visual education stresses 
the use of sensory experience as it re- 
lates to sight, one can say that good 
teaching in elementary schools, in the 
case of children with normal vision, is 
characterized by the systematic use of 
visual materials. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


. 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


° 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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How can I encourage my pupils to carry 
on their art work during the summer 
vacation ? 


If your school is like most schools, 
you will have short, left-over crayons. 
Could you give these to the children to 
yse during vacation? Some will prob- 
ibly be able to buy a box of crayons to 
upplement the ones given them. 

Help the children begin some pic- 
tures, sketching in pencil scenes to be 
added to and colored at home. For ex- 
ample, each child may draw a barn. 
The barns will all be different in design 
ind placed differently on the page. 
After the barns are drawn, let some 
child write on the blackboard sugges- 
tions made by the others for completing 
the pictures. Another point of depar- 
ture could be a castle. 

Children like to draw a series of pic- 
tures. Suggest a series of gardens; a 
series of horses; or a series of people do- 
ing things on a farm, on a playground, 
or in the city. 

Talented children may like to keep 
asketchbook. You might suggest that 
they divide their book into four parts: 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist 
lems. You may write to her in care of THE INSTRU: 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. For a reply from 
Miss Todd by mail, a stamped, add 


Art Questions Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, Soe Elementary School, 
University of 


hicago 


ou with your art b- 
CrOR, 
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(1) people, (2) animals, (3) objects, 
and (4) growing things. 

Some girls may want to draw dress 
designs during the summer. Suggest 
that they look at magazines and mail- 
order catalogues. It will not hurt them 
to copy faces, hands, legs, and feet. In 
fact, such practice may enable them to 
do much better work in September. 

Your pupils will be more likely to 
draw during the summer if you ask 
them to bring their art work to school 
in the fall. Promise them that there 
will be an exhibit of their summer work 
the first week of school. 


Sf 


Will you suggest some subjects for pic- 
tures containing flags which my _third- 
grade children could draw? 


They could draw a parade with men 
carrying large flags; a flag on a wall be- 
hind the speaker on the stage of an au- 
ditorium; a flag on a pole on the lawn 
of a home where children are playing; 
a flag on a boat; or a flag in a school- 
room where the pupils are singing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Your Music Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director, Music Department, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


ADVICE to help you teach music will sppess in these columns 
uestions sent to Mr. 


in answer to your 
THE INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 


Morgan, in care of 
ansville, N.Y. 


Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


In studying the lives and contributions of 
great composers, what are the factors that 
should be stressed? 


To make the study interesting as well 
as informational, I would suggest the 
following topics for consideration. 

1. Nationality. 

a. Typical characteristics of the 
country’s music. 
b. The country’s other composers. 

2. Period when the composer lived. 

a. Contemporary historical events. 
b. Contemporary interests in the 
other fine arts and literature. 

3. Phonograph records to study. 

a. Form. 

b. Style. 

c. Characteristics of the compos- 
er’s music. 


e 


In the reading which I have done for our 
music period, I have found the term staff 
degree. What does this mean? 


A staff degree is a line or space of the 
staff. The added lines and spaces above 
and below the staff are also called staff 


degrees, or ledger lines. 
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I should like to know what are double 
sharps and double flats, and where they 


are written. 


The sign of a double sharp is x. 
It is written before a note on a line or 
space where a sharp is already found in 
the key signature. The sign of a double 
flat is bb and it is written before a 
note on a line or space where a flat is 
already found in the key signature. 


° 


I have noted above the staff in many 
compositions a note followed by figures. 
What does this signify? 

These are known as metronome 
markings. The metronome is a mechan- 
ical instrument whose pendulum ticks 
aloud like a clock, to indicate regular- 
ity of pulsation. By adjustment, the 
ticks may be made slower or * faster. 


d =72 shows that the rate of speed 
of the composition should be 72 quar- 


ter notes to a minute; # =108 indi- 
cates 108 eighth notes to a minute; 
and so on. The metronome helps es- 
tablish and maintain proper tempos. 
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WHY CAN’T I BE 
LIKE OTHER GIRLS? 








4\* Unfortunately, many mothers hesitate to discuss intimate 
problems with their daughters. Where such is the case, the 
gitl looks to you, her teacher, for information about the 


vitally important subject . . 


. menstrual hygiene. 


Should you also fail her, she is likely to rely on half- 
truths that might endanger both health and peace-of-mind. 


* * * 


To make it easy for you to provide the girls in your class- 
room with the right information, the new booklet —“As 
One Girl To Another’’— was prepared: 


This colorfully illustrated booklet is written the way girls 
talk. It discusses the do’s and don’t’s of “‘difficult days’ 
thoroughly : ; ; completely. Swimming, bathing, dancing; 
exercise, social contacts, mental attitude, and good groom 
ing are but a few of the subjects discussed. 


Send for as many copies of “As One Girl To Another” 
as you need. They will come to you free of charge from 
the makers of Kotex* Sanitary Napkins: 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. 


— 
1\I 
(> ont Gat te (mother j 


i! 














FREE! @ @:@ Mail coupon 


for a supply of these handbooks of 
“do's” and “don’t’s” for “difficult days”, 


MAIL TO: P.O. Box 3434 

Dept. IN-6, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me_-_-_--_- free copies of “As 
One Girl To Another” to distribute to 
my classes, 
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Light and white as seashells — 
that's the gay groupof ENNA JETTICK 
white shoes you'll find at your local 
dealer's. And since comfortable shoes 
are cool shoes, you'll go cool of foot 















all season in styles fitted with com- 
fortable precision by ENNA JETTICK 
Fitmasters from 184 available sizes 
and widths. 

ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC., Auburn, N. Y. 


OTHER STYLES 


i 


America’s Smartest Walking 
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| individuals, for $.25. 








Where can I find out about starting a 
science club? Is there a national organi- 
zation of science clubs which we can join? 


You can secure information on or- 
ganizing a science club by writing to 
Science Clubs of America, Science Serv- 
ice, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Your club may affiliate with this 
national organization for $2.00 a year; 
Member clubs re- 
ceive a bulletin entitled Books for the 
Science Club Library and other useful 
information throughout the year. 


+ 


In what ways can one expect the work in 
science classes to affect the children’s sum- 
mer activities? 

Good science teaching may carry 
over into summer activities in several 
ways. It may stimulate pupils to make 
collections of various kinds and to learn 
about the specimens which they collect. 
The science class is the logical place to 
show such collections when school opens 
in the fall. Work in science classes may 
cause pupils to become interested in star 
study, bird study, gardening, experi- 


a Your Science Question Box 
ee 
3) 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ARE you confronted with problems in your science teaching? 
Then write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito. 
rial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
umns, or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 





He will reply in these co}. 


menting, and so on. If it is possible fo, 
pupils to find out something about th 
nature of their next year’s science work. 
they can collect material during th 
summer that will be very helpful. 


+. 


What is the best way in which I can pre 
serve for specimens some spiders collected 





by members of my class? 


Spiders are preserved in much the 
same way as insects are. They are 
mounted on pins or placed on cotton 
under glass. Many books on_ insect: 
give directions for preserving collec 
tions. These same directions may be 
followed when preserving spiders. 

Live spiders are interesting to watch. 
Many kinds eat live insects. Spiders 
will often make webs if they are kept in 
a large glass jar. In some localities there 
are poisonous spiders, but generally spi- 
ders in the United States are harmless. 

“Afield with the Spiders,” by Henry 
E. Ewing, in the National Geographic 
Magazine, August 1933, is an excellent 
illustrated article. It will be very help- 
ful to your pupils. 


What to Do in Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching social studies will be answered 
by Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The Parent-Teacher Association has asked 
my sixth grade to give a safety program. 
How shall we go about it? 


First list with the class several safety 
themes, such as obeying traffic laws, 
drinking pure water, caring for cuts 
and scratches. Then let the pupils 
divide into groups, and let each group. 
with a capable leader, prepare a short 
dramatic skit on one of these themes. 
Each group should present its plan to 
the class for approval. Then there 
must be several rehearsals of each skit 
and also of the entire program before it 
is given for your Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Be sure to strive for distinct 
enunciation and correct diction. 


+ 


In my first grade, | am working on the 
problem of co-operation. I shall be very 
pleased if you can give me some help. 


Co-operation can best be taught by a 
free, democratic setup in which your 
pupils take a real part in carrying out 
their activities. For example, before 
taking a trip, there should be a discus- 
sion about proper behavior, and the 


children should make their own rules. 
In block building, woodworking, paint- 
ing, or in any work that involves shar- 
ing materials, many opportunities for 
co-operation arise. 

Another way to develop co-operation 
is to give children real responsibilities 
and duties. Some of these might be set- 
ting out the morning lunch, distribut- 
ing supplies, arranging the room at the 
close of a session, and doing errands 
about the school. Such jobs should be 


rotated so that all can participate. 
° 


What shall we include in individual book: 
lets which we are making in connection 
with the study of our state? 


Include in each booklet a map of the 
state, drawings of your state flag and 
state flower, a page giving the names of 
the governor and other important staté 
officials, a page of important state dates, 
descriptions of state industries, and 
short biographies of famous men and 
women of your state. There might also 
be a short history of the state, either in 
essay or in topical form. 
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| solving Your Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Element Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 





SEND your language, spelling, and handwriting problems to 
Dr. Dawson, in care of THE INS A. 
ment, Dansville, N.Y 


TRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 


She will answer in these columns, 


or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


| shall appreciate any suggestions you care 
to give me in regard to the teaching of 
language in the first grade. 


Language Arts in the Elementary 
School, the 1941 Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals (National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C.; $2.00), has many 
excellent syggestions for the first-grade 
teacher. Another good source is the 
new course of study in English for New 
York State. You probably know the 
revised version of Language in the Ele- 
mentary School, by Paul Gordon McKee 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; $2.25). 


od 


Is there danger that speech and nervous 
disorders will result from requiring a 
left-handed child to write right-handed? 


Research has shown that there is a 
definite danger of such disorders when 
a change from using the left hand to 
using the right one is forced upon a 
child whose tendency to use the former 
is strong. Nervous tension and stam- 
mering may be the effects of a feeling 
of insecurity and self-consciousness. 


Please suggest topics suitable for a half- 
hour panel discussion on the teaching of 
spelling. 


The discussion of the following topics 
should prove fruitful: (1) the extent 
to which the daily need to know how 
to spell motivates learning; (2) the 
degree to which the spelling book or a 
standard list should determine the con- 
tent of spelling lessons; (3) why train- 
ing for word recognition should relate 
closely to spelling in the second and 
third grades; (4) the need for stressing 
word meanings in spelling instruction; 
(5) steps a pupil should use in studying 
the words which he does not know; 
(6) the need for an individual word 
list for each pupil; and (7) diagnostic 
and remedial instruction for the poor 
spellers. 

Pupils should be taught at their cur- 
rent learning level. Spelling instruc- 
tion, like any teaching, should start 
with the child where he is. The teacher 
should see that her pupils give attention 
to pronunciation, enunciation, meaning, 
use, and hard parts, and get a clear 
perceptual image of each word. 


Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago 


ADDRESS your questions on the teaching of arithmetic to 
Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 


ment, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply through these columns, 
or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Will you explain the various methods of 
subtraction and tell me which you think 
is best? 

Disputes regarding methods of sub- 
traction, revolve about two questions. 
Shall we teach the subtractive or the 
additive method? The decomposition 
or the equal-additions method? 

Consider the example: 41 

-18 

1. If I say, 8 from 11 is 3, I am 
using the subtractive method. 

2. If I say, 8 and 3 is 11, I am using 
the additive method. 

3. Using the decomposition method, 
Isay: 1 from 3 is 2 (or 1 and 2 is 3). 

4. Using the equal-additions method, 
Isay: 2 from 4 is 2 (or 2 and 2 is 4). 

Try to identify your own procedure 
a: (1) subtractive-decomposition, (2) 
subtractive-equal additions, (3) addi- 
tive-decomposition, or (4) additive- 
equal additions. 

Investigations favor the subtractive- 
equal additions method. In our exam- 
ple, the thinking would be 8 from 11 
is 3; 2 from 4 is 2. 
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Should children of low mental ability be 
drilled on Roman numerals if these nu- 
merals seem unintelligible to them? 


In making a course for mentally de- 
ficient children, we follow the general 
principle of reduction to minimal essen- 
tials. It is extremely important for 
such children to master, if possible, the 
simpler processes with Arabic numerals. 
An attempt to cover both Roman and 
Arabic might leave them with a mastery 


of neither. 
oe 


Do you think that drill lessons in arith- 
metic should contain one or many different 
types of exercises? 

It depends on the degree of advance- 
ment of the pupils. At the start I 
would no more complicate the teaching 
of the first case in percentage with 
other cases than I would complicate the 
teaching of single-column addition with 
long division. But after the pupil has 
been taught two cases, mixed drill is 
in order, the object of which is to en- 
able the pupil to distinguish the dif- 


ferént cases encountered at random. 
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We've been at War now for two and a half years... and 
our people are all-out in the military or industrial armies, 
but the great sports and vacationland of which Vancouver 
is the romantic hub is more than ever available to those 


who believe they can best do their bit by keeping fit. 


To the Government suggestion that recreational respite 
is essential, Vancouver adds an invitation to a play-ground 
centre from which, by common carrier, you can find your 


favoured recreation easily and at its very best. 


If you have budgeted your tires for a vacation, gasoline 
permits, issued free at the border, will allow sufficient mile- 
age for your visit. U. S. dollars are worth 10% more, and 
your welcome to this United Nation is both sincere and 


wholehearted. 


Entering Canada and returning to the United States has 
been simplified. Citizens leaving the U. S. are checked out 
by the immigration service at the border, making re-entry 


easy. Bring identification. 


VANCOUVER 
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Most of us are going to work 





MORE production—we must have it, MORE 
implements of war, our own and other friendly 
nations—food for us and our allies—clothing 
—money to buy bonds and pay for our war 
effort. All this means WORK, more strenuous 
than most of us are accustomed to. Unusual 
or strenuous work is more than likely to leave 
us tired and with sore and aching muscles. 
That's the time to take 


Alka-Seltzer 


Surprising how a glass of sparkling, bubbling 
Alka-Seltzer can take the “kinks’’ out of tired, 
aching muscles. Have you tried it? Alka- 
Seltzer’s pain-relieving action offers pleasant, 
effective relief for distress, not only of Mus- 
cular Aches and Pains but also for Headaches, 
Simple Neuralgia, ‘Morning After’ feeling 
and the Dull Headachy feeling of a cold or as 
a soothing gargle in minor throat irritations. 

Besides its pain-relieving action, Alka- 
Seltzer’s effervescent alkalizing properties 
offer fast relief for that occasionally occurring 
distress of Acid Indigestion, Gas on the 
Stomach or Distress after meals. 


* * + 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 








Get ALKA-SELTZER | 
at Your Drug Store | 


EtkWart « Indiana 
















ergo Package, 60c 
| Small Package, 30c 














Do you teach the INSTRUCTOR way? 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


catalogue. 


Write for our free 
Dansville, N.Y. 











MAIL FOR FREE eet 


Paste this coupon on a penny pos 

card and mail to UNION PACIFIC 
STAGES, 22nd and Leavenworth, 
Omaha, Neb. for free information 


on a trip to___ 
NAME 





ADDRESS —— — 
ciTy_. 
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It’s Easy asABC! 


A. Get in touch with your local Union Pa- 
cific bus agent. 

B. Just tell him where you want to go, and 
when ... tell him about any travel prob- 
lem that may be puzzling you. 

C. He'll plan your whole trip for you, just 
the way you want it. . . itinerary, sched- 
ules, hotel accommodations and all . 
for less than half the cost of driving! 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Go by cool, comfortable Super-Coach to the 
National Education Association Conven- 
tion in Denver, Colorado, June 28-July 2. 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 
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On My Little Broomstick Horse 


(Continued from page 37) 


THIRD HELPER— 
We have to eat and drink each day, 
So I help wash the dishes and put them 
away. 
FOURTH HELPER— 
I am a helper, too, dear Queen, 
I mop the floors to keep them clean. 
FIFTH HELPER— 
I go to school and learn to do 
The things that I’m expected to, 
So I will grow to be some day 
A good citizen of the U.S.A. 
SIXTH HELPER— 
I have a garden all my own. 
I take good care of it all alone. 
I water it, and watch things grow. 
I am a helper, too, you know. 
SEVENTH HELPER— 
When anyone wants any errands done 
I’m right there, for it is fun. 
I go whether it’s rainy or sunny, 
And I’m always very careful of money. 
EIGHTH HELPER— 
I am a patriot, small, but true 
To the Stars and Stripes, the 
White, and Blue. 
Long may it wave over land and sea, 
This flag that belongs to you and to 
me. (Waves flag.) 


Red, 


FAIRY— 
So whether you are big or small 
It makes no difference at all. 
Life will be filled with rare delight 
If you always do what’s right. 
By being good, by being kind, 
By trying very hard to mind 
Your parents and your teachers dear, 
You will have happiness all year. 
(Nancy, Mary, and John curtsy deep. 
ly, first to audience, and next to King. 
Queen, and Fairy. Then they get o 
their broomstick horses.) 
NANCY— 
Thank you, dear Fairy, King, and Queen, 
And thanks, dear Helpers, too. 
We'll remember what you've said 
In everything we do. 
MARY— 
We're so glad to have met you 
And we will surely try 
To do our very best each day. 
Now we must say good-by. 
JOHN— 
And so our program’s over 
We'll canter on our way. 
We hope you will pretend with us 
Again some other day. 
(They canter off.) 





Personality and Character in the Art of Living 


(Continued from page 23) 


A. For primary grades. 
1. Do you think Johnny acted very 
politely when he ran out the door 
first this morning instead of letting 
the girls go first? 
2. Is it polite for all of us to talk 
at the same time? 
3. Did each one keep his desk and 
materials in order as well as he 
should today? 
4. Did we put all materials back in 
their right places, or did we leave 
them where we were working? 
B. For middle grades. 
1. Discuss and evaluate with one 
another actual personality and char- 
acter traits exhibited in living, 
working, playing, planning, and 
serving together. (This period 
should correlate all other school- 
work and activity, making it all a 
part of this unit.) 
2. Discuss the need for various 
character traits in the classroom, in 
the home, and in business. 
C. For upper grades. 
1. Let the evaluation take the form 
of a questionnaire. 
a) A typical questionnaire might 
be made up along the following 
lines. 
(1) Check those personality 
characteristics that you hon- 
estly think fit you. (Make a 
list under the topic of both de- 
sirable and undesirable traits.) 
(2) Develop a similar ques- 
tionnaire for character traits. 
b) A battery of tests can be ar- 
ranged relative to character and 
personality traits. 
2. Discussions, personal interviews, 
and individual guidance should fol- 
low. 
3. Work out through committees a 
type of report card which includes 
a place for evaluating individual 
character and personality traits. 
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If You Do Summer Playground Work 


(Continued from page 15) 


doll party. The dolls may be classified 
according to size, excellence of handmade 
clothes, novelty dolls, oldest dolls, and 
s on. Such an event arouses the inter- 
est of everyone from grandmothers down 
to the tiniest girl or boy. 

A pet show, too, has a wide appeal. 
Pets may be classified at the discretion 
of the adult committee acting as judges, 
and such awards as packages of pet food, 
boxes of birdseed, and sacks of grain are 
suggested as prizes. Sometimes a parade 
jn connection with the pet show is ad- 
visable. 

A hobby show can be confined to the 
juvenile element, or made a city-wide 
affair. Such an exhibit serves to stimu- 
late interest in the various aspects of 
collecting, in handcraft, needlework, and 
other leisure-time activities. If a hobby 
show does not seem practical, try a ju- 
yenile handcraft show. Exhibits are lim- 
ited to articles made by the children, and 
awards of some sort are made to winning 
entries. A model-airplane contest could 
be included, and models judged for flying 
ability as well as for workmanship and 
appearance. 

If there is a suitable body of water 
available, a junior regatta appeals strong- 
ly to boys. Boats are divided into classes, 
and awards made, with favors for all. 

A treasure hunt is good entertain- 
ment for teen-age girls and boys. Select 
a reliable juvenile committee and let 
them manage the hunt. Wind up with 
a wiener roast or a roller-skating party, 
and it will be an assured success. 

An amateur show where talented chil- 
dren are encouraged to perform is al- 
ways popular. This might be the climax 
of the summer’s activities, toward which 


the work in dramatics, puppetry, folk 
dancing, and tumbling could be pointed. 

The teen-age girls and boys often fre- 
quent a playground in gangs, monopoliz- 
ing the director’s time, and the play 
equipment. They sometimes crowd the 
younger children out entirely. in such 
Cases it is most important to enlist the co- 
operation of ringleaders, but first their 
interest must be aroused. 

One solution is baseball. It is a 
“natural” from the standpoint of organ- 
ization, and it requires little supervision 
once the game is started. A certain time 
each day should be set for practice, and 
a team, once it is organized, should be 
encouraged to make and enforce its own 
rules. The players should be taught how 
to care for the equipment, and then the 
director should insist that they do so. 
They should, be encouraged to follow 
the big-league games through reading the 
sporting pages of newspapers and listening 
to the sports broadcasts over the radio. 

After baseball practice is over, the 
players should not be allowed to lounge 
about the playground doing nothing. 
They should become engaged in another 
activity or go home. Ping-pong is pop- 
ular with this group, as are tetherball, 
tennis, basketball, target practice, and 
volleyball. Other tournament games of 
interest to teen-age children are badmin- 
ton, croquet, quoits, and track events. 

Another activity that will carry over 
through the entire summer, although it 
will interest a smaller group, is the Ath- 
letic Badge Tests, a set of achievement 
tests devised by the National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. These tests are designed to 

(Continued on page 63) 





How to Secure a Teaching Position 


(Continued from page 12) 


Avoid exaggeration of your qualifica- 
tions. Try to give a true and correct pic- 
ture of your abilities. Avoid, as well, 
overanxiety regarding the outcome of 
your interview. The fact that you need 
a job has little market value, but the 
service you can render has a great deal. 
Do not try to get a decision in your fa- 
vor on the basis of sympathy. 

The question of salary is sometimes a 
perplexing one. Of course it is impor- 
tant and of real concern to the candidate, 
but it is usually advisable to let the pro- 
spective employer bring up the subject. 
It is especially poor judgment for the 
applicant to inquire about salary prema- 
turely, that is, before he has convinced 
the employer that he has something to 
offer which is worth paying for, or before 
he is being considered seriously for the 
position. 

If the employer asks what salary you 
expect, turn the question back. Your 
services are of value; you do not want to 
underbid or overbid. You might say, “A 
salary commensurate with your scale and 
my training and ability.” If the system 
has a set salary schedule, paying a stipu- 
lated amount for a certain degree and 
each year of teaching experience, the mat- 
ter rather takes care of itself. Unfor- 
tunately, teachers’ salaries vary greatly 
according to the population and tax sit- 
uation in the school districts. 


CLOSING THE INTERVIEW 


Sense when the interview is over. Do 
not tarry or consume unnecessary time 
when the purpose of the appointment has 
been accomplished, but, on the other 
hand, do not rush out. 

If no decision has been reached, try to 
leave the door open for another inter- 
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view or some additional contact. Let the 
employer know you are interested in the 
position, if you are, and be sure he knows 
wheré to reach you. In case you do not 
fill out an application blank including 
this information at the time of the inter- 
view, have a card ready with your name, 
address, and telephone number, to leave 
with him. 


THE FoL_ow-up 


An interview in which the employing 
official showed interest in the candidate 
may be followed up in several ways. 

1. By having one or two friends, pref- 
erably professional people, write letters 
in your behalf. 

2. By sending a letter expressing your 
continued interest in the position, or fur- 
nishing additional information in which 
the employer might be interested. 

3. By sending or presenting examples 
of your work, such as art work, pro- 
grams directed, and newspaper clippings 
or publications with information. 

Since there is danger of being too in- 
sistent, use discretion in the follow-up. 


SoME Fina Pornters WorTH 
CONSIDERING DURING THE INTERVIEW 


Watch your voice. It should be pleas- 
ant and well modulated, but clear so that 
you can be heard easily. 

Maintain an erect and easy posture, 
whether standing or sitting. 

Never go into an interview chewing 
gum or smoking a cigarette. 

Do not put any of your things on the 
employer’s desk. 

Do not try to see any papers on his 
desk, or what he is writing—if he is 
making notes. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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For a real change 
P choose a Canadian 
National resort ! 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES’ 
SHOWPLACE— Jasper National Park 
you'll find rest, or wholesome recrea- 
tion if you want it. Only two minutes 
to the golf course, less to the tennis 
courts or swimming pool. Canoeing, 
trailjriding, fishing, hiking, scenic and 
wild-life photography. Friendly hospi- 
tality and service and unexcelled 
cuisine. Rates from $9 per day single 
($16 double), including meals. 


MINAKI LODGE in Ontario's Lake of 
the Woods region one of Canada's out- 
standing resorts. Golf, tennis, fishing, 
and water sports, and freedom from 
hay fever. Open from June 18 to 
August 31. From $5.50 per day in- 
cluding meals. 


PICTOU LODGE on Northumberland 
Strait of Nova Scotia, where sea and 
forest meet. Sea bathing, fishing, 
boating, golf, tennis. Attractive log 
bungalows afford club-like atmosphere 
and every comfort. Open July 1 to 
August 31. From $6.00 per day 
including meals. 


THE CHARLOTTETOWN in Prince Ed- 
ward Island's historic capital. Char- 
lottetown is centre of delightful 
vacation attractions—golf, bathing, 
boating, sea and stream fishing, game 
birds in season. All rooms with bath. 
Excellent cuisine. From $6.00 per day 
including meals. 


For descriptive booklets, and reservations, 
call or write your nearest Canadian 
National representative: 


Boston 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo 22 No. Division St. 
Chicago 4S. Michigan Blvd. 
Cincinnelt 206 Dixie Term. 
Detroit . 1239 Washington Blvd. 
Duluth . 428 W. Superior St. 
Kansas City 414 Fairfax Bldg. 
Los Angeles 607 S. Grand Ave. 
Minnea polis 711 Marquette 
New York 673 Fitth Ave. 
Philadel phia Lincoln Liberty Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 455 Fifth Ave. 


G.T.R. Station 
648 Market 

1329 Fourth Ave. 
414 No. Broadway 
922 15th N. W. 
360 McGill 


Portland, Me 
San Francisco 
Seatile . 

St. Louis 
Washington, D.C. 
Montreal, Que. 
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NATIONAL 
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The Red Cross—Its Founders and Builders 


In fact, Sir, if this is not done at once, 
[ shall also not refrain from reporting 
your lack of co-operation to Her Maj- 
esty. There are thousands of sick men, 
lying on barrack-reom floors, who have 
received no medical attention. 

GENERAL—I suppose next you'll have 
my men building bunks and washing 
sheets. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Indeed we shall, Sir. Cleanliness will 
help prevent disease. (Suddenly she 
turns to the General and shakes a finger 
at him.) And, Sir, the soup has been 
burned three days running! 

GENERAL (very sarcastically)—Would 
you like cream puffs to be served, 
Madam? (Raises voice.) What do you 
expect of an army in the field? 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE—I expect a 
detail of men to unpack my supplies; sol- 
diers who can cook for invalids; a squad 
of men to open the windows, scrub the 
floors, and carry water. F want a dis- 
patch rider to see that letters from these 
soldiers reach their homes. 

GENERAL—I never heard of such pam- 
pering! That's what comes of letting a 
woman loose on the battlefield! (Exifs, 
mumbling angrily.) 

(Florence Nightingale stands looking 
after him a moment. Then she leaves.) 

(Elsie puts away picture. Group goes 
back to the table.) 

yoet (in admiration)—She was some- 
thing of a fighter, wasn’t she? Why, 
nowadays a general is tremendously con- 
cerned about sanitary conditions, food, 
and hospital services. (Chuckles.) I 
wonder what that general would have 


(sweetly) — 


. thought of recreation centers. 


GENE—I read in this book (holds it 
up) that so many lives were saved after 
Miss Nightingale’s nurses had cleaned up 
the hospital barracks that nursing be- 
came a regular part of army life. 

FRANCES—She was the first nurse to 
insist on night duty. She used to make 
the rounds every night carrying a lamp. 
The men called her “The Lady with the 
Lamp.” 

MARYLIN—Because of the wonderful 
work Miss Nightingale did, England be- 
came a member of the International Red 
Cross. 

ELSIE (impatiently) —Where was the 
United States? 

yort—Remember, Elsie, before the 
Atlantic Cable was laid, it was difficult 
to get news from Europe. 

FRANCES—This is just as interesting 
as a detective story! We get the history 
of the Red Cross clue by clue. 

GENE—And it gets more exciting with 
each lead. 

FRANCES—Who has found out about 
Clara Barton? 

GENE—Clara Barton is easy to find. 
She is in all six of these books. 

eLste—Silly! Those are six copies of 
the same book. 

JOAN—Then it shouldn’r take us long 
to learn about her. 

(They bend over books. Clara Barton 
enters. Ebenezer follows her. Surgeon 
glides in quietly, sinks into armchair, 
and closes his eyes wearily.) 

CLARA BARTON (goes up to him)— 
Doctor, I’m Miss Clara Barton. I have 
brought my wagons, stretcher-bearers, 
medicine, and comforts with me. (He 
remains motionless. She bends over him 
sympathetically.) You have been work- 
ing with the wounded since daybreak. 
You must be very tired, Doctor. 

suRGEON (lifting head, dejectedly)— 
Yes, but not too tired to go on. There 
are a thousand men out there who need 
my services. (Rises slowly.) I wish 
there was some way to have surgical sup- 
plies reach us after battles. (Takes a 
stub of candle from his pocket.) One 
candle! And I need dozens! 


(Continued from page 41) 


CLARA 
look there! 
and points.) 
trees. 

SURGEON (follows and peers unbeliev- 
ingly)—Lights! That is a church, isn't 
it? (Quickly.) Is it on fire? 

CLARA BARTON——No, I am using the 
church for my camp. The fires are in 
the grove. Over them the mule drivers 
are cooking cereal and boiling coffee. My 
stretcher-bearers are carrying in the sol- 
diers, and will wash and feed them. We 
are placing the less seriously wounded in 
the church. May we bring those who 
are badly hurt to your operating room? 

SURGEON—Have you an extra candle? 

CLARA BARTON (friumphantly)—Four 
boxes, Sir, and you may have them all. 

SURGEON (smiles)—I've heard about 
your wagons, Miss Barton. Do you usu- 
ally come right out onto the field of 
battle? It is dangerous. 

CLARA BARTON (lightly) —Why, I'm 
the most protected woman in the coun- 
try—surrounded by fifty thousand sol- 
diers! 

EBENEZER—But she done los’ mos’ ob 
her skirt las’ week at Fredericksburg, Sah. 
We done warned her not to cross da 
ribber while dat bridge wuz unda fiah. 

CLARA BARTON (laughing)—And I 
just feel it in my bones that I'll never 
have time to mend that skirt. 

SURGEON—I know. I have a coat like 
that. (Sighs.) Where do you obtain 
your supplies and helpers? 

CLARA BARTON—Supplies come from 
the relatives and friends of the soldiers. 
I store them in a warehouse in Washing- 
ton. There are blankets, sheets, band- 
ages, bars of soap, clothes, jellies and 
jams, and even writing paper. Most of 
my helpers come from the army. 

OFFICER (en/ers, salutes Surgeon, speaks 
to Clara Barton)—Miss Barton, will you 
trail my division to gather in the wound- 
ed? I can spare you half a dozen wagons 
with drivers. (She nods assent. He 
turns to go; then faces her again.) Can 
you use forty men around your camp? 
(Clara Barton nods again. Officer grins.) 
I've that many in the guardhouse, sen- 
tenced to hard work. (He salutes again 
and leaves.) 

CLARA BARTON—I can use them all. 
(Turns to Surgeon.) Not all officers are 
so kind and considerate, Doctor. Some 
I've worked with are thoughtless and in- 
different. I have even had to go to my 
senator in Washington for help. 

SURGEON (indignantly)—I wish that I 
could go to someone about the officer 
who failed to send my supply of candles. 
Miss Barton, may I borrow one of your 
wagons? I need supplies desperately. 

CLARA BARTON—Yes, you may have 
my personal wagon, and Ebenezer to 
drive it. He’s so attached to the mules 
he drives that he won't leave them even 
when the bullets patter like hailstones. 

EBENEZER—Yo ain’t sayin’ nuthin’ 
co’rectly, Miss Clara. (To Surgeon.) 
Can’t no one else “ceptin’ me talk to 
them animuls. 

SURGEON (smiles)—It takes that to 
be a good driver. (Seriously.) While 
following the army, Miss Barton, did it 
ever occur to you that you might be 
captured and made a prisoner of war? 

CLARA BARTON—I dread the thought 
of it, but the men need me. 

SURGEON—Doctors, and sani- 
tary workers should be exempt from cap- 
ture. 

(Terrific explosion off stage.) 

CLARA BARTON—A shell! (Hides her 
face.) You look, Ebenezer. Where did 
it hit? 

EBENEZER (jumping around to see)— 
Dat’s our hospital, Miss Clara. Ebery 
brick and window is busted complete! 
Ebery one! 


BARTON (eager! y)—Doctor, 
(She moves to edge of stage 
Look in that grove of 


nurses, 


CLARA BARTON (very much upset)- 
All those poor boys! (Shudders.) Wh, 
does the enemy fire on the wounded? 

SURGEON—I'm sure that they do no, 
mean to. They could not know thy 
wounded men were in that building. 

CLARA BARTON—Hospitals should |, 
marked. But how could that be done? 

(Ebenezer, Clara Barton, and Surgeoy 
exit.) 

FRANCES (doubtfully)—I think ho. 
pital buildings are marked today. 

CHARLES—Yes, army hospitals are jj 
very clearly marked, and a Red Cro« 
flag flies over them. 

MARYLIN—I can’t wait to find the end 
of this tale. Let’s look in the six copie 
of the book Gene found. Charles, yoy 
begin on the first page; Elsie, you read 
from the middle of the book; Frances, 
you read near the end. The rest of ys 
can read in between. 

(All read.) 

FRANCES—Listen! Here’s the sequel. 
After the Civil War, Clara Barton went 
to Europe because of illness. While liy- 
ing in Switzerland, she heard for the firs: 
time about the Red Cross. Meanwhile. 
war between Germany and France had 
been declared, and the Grand Duchess of 
Baden, who had converted her home in 
to a hospital, asked Miss Barton to help 
with the wounded. During that tim 
the newly formed Red Cross organization 
functioned so very efficiently that Clar: 
Barton resolved to urge the American 
people to join this society when she re- 
turned home. 

JOAN—On my page, it says that all 
the nations that joined the Red Cros 
agreed not to fire on buildings, trains, 
ships, or supplies that were marked with 
the sign of the Red Cross. 

MARYLIN—It says here that doctors. 
nurses, and helpers must wear the Red 
Cross insignia on their uniforms. If cap- 
tured, they will continue their work un 
til such time as they can be returned to 
their army. 

CHARLES—That Civil War doctor had 
the right idea. 

ELste—Here’s more about that. A 
Russian, Prince Demidoff, insisted that 
the Red Cross officials inspect army pris- 
on camps, and care for the mail of the 
prisoners of war. 

JOAN (reading from book)—lIt seems 
that kings and queens helped to see that 
Red Cross rules were enforced. Oh, here 
is something about the Russian Empress, 
Marie Feodorovna. She gave $50,000 to 
the International Red Cross, and said 
that the income from the money was to 
be awarded to the person, or persons, who 
did the most to help relieve the suffering 
of those hurt on the field of battle or 
far from base hospitals. In 1912, the 
Committee of the International Red 
Cross met in Washington, and awarded 
the money to the inventors of a portable 
X-ray machine, a patent stretcher, and 3 
surgeons’ field sterilizer. 

CHARLES—What a lot of people have 
helped to build the Red Cross! 

FRANCES—Did anyone find out when 
our nation joined the International Red 
Cross? 

MARYLIN—Yes, I did. After the 
Franco-Prussian War, Miss Barton came 
home and talked and wrote about the 
Red Cross. But our people were tired of 
war and didn’t want to get mixed up in 
European affairs. It took her about ten 
years to persuade them that it would be 
safe to belong. We joined in 1882. 

FRANCES—That is the last fact we had 
to look up. Our assignment is finished. 

jyort—Well, I never thought this les- 
son would turn out to be such fun. 

ELsiE—Neither did I! 

(All gather up papers and books, se 
chairs in place, and so on. General fare- 
wells are exchanged as they exit.) 
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Wenecre el Wik 
OMtC12 CH FV Ot 
a % 
Active career women .. . in . 

business, in defense work, in 
college . . . capture day-long 
loveliness with this rare and 
sprightly fragrance out of the 
romantic past— 4 
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AMERICAN MEMORIES %) 


SINCE 1847 


*] 


SEND I5¢ for dainty trial size Brocade Cologne 

for $1 plus 10¢ tax for full size) to Solon ‘ 

Palmer, Perfumer, 374-D Pearl St., New York. /7/- 
oe 


. whose perfumes, co- 
lognes, soaps and pow- 
ders of century-old 
tradition breathe the 
spirit that is America’s. 


In olde-tyme boftle 
At selected Stores 
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Are You “Job Satisfied” 


For Next Term? 


WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 
START $1,260 TO $2,100 YEAR 

%,578 appointments in last fiscal year announced. War 
program is increasing appointments tremendously. Teach- 
‘ts have a big advantage. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L228, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page Civil Serv- 
ite book with list of government positions for teachers, 
‘nd full particulars telling how to qualify. 


\ 
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Penn's Woods Are Ours 


(Continued from page 46) 


rhododendron blooms, the Ice Mine, the 
Little Grand Canyon at Wellsboro, 
Presque Isle and the broad expanse of 
Lake Erie stretching north to Canada. A 
ride through the green-clad Alleghenies 
brings us to smoky Pittsburgh, with its 
blockhouse, its Cathedral of Learning 
probing the gray sky, its beautiful 
Stephen Foster Memorial in honor ofa 
beloved song writer, and its mighty mills 
pouring forth steel to defend a nation. 
On to Fort Necessity ...on...on...on 

Finally we return home late one night, 
tired, yet happy, the assurance of a 
mighty future based on a great past fixed 
firmly in our minds. Beside our door- 
step the crickets chirring happily seem to 
say along with us, “This is my own, my 
native land, and I love it.” 


New Joys in New Jersey 


(Continued from page 46) 


The Delaware River, flowing through 
the deep gorge of the “templed hills” of 
the Gap... farm country on the side of 
some of the mountains... fields divided 
by stone fences and crops so varied as to 
make a grandmother’s quilt... here is 
New Jersey’s own “Blue Ridge”! 

Princeton is fabric for dreams—Old 
Nassau, Oxfordlike towers, an exquisite 
campus, Lake Carnegie and its swans, 
homes filled with colonial treasures. 

Trenton brings a patriotic and posses- 
sive thrill, for a native daughter, ex- 
ploring the State House, Museum, Old 
Barracks, and Washington’s Crossing. 
Then on to historic Bordentown, Bur- 
lington, and Mount Holly. Fort Dix is 
right here, and in my movies you'll see 
just about where your big brother lived 
in his tent city. 

Now over to Middlesex County and 
its famous clay hills... Sandy Hook and 
Fort Hancock...Atlantic Highlands 
and the highest marine view south of 
Mount Desert...Red Bank and the 
Shrewsbury River... Monmouth and 
memories of Molly Pitcher. 

rll find my “pines of Maine” in 
Lakewood, and Annapolis at Lakehurst 
Naval Base. Traveling across country, 
I'll be on my way to Philadelphia, which, 
as you all know, is next door to New 
Jersey. When I've quite finished with 
the high lights of Penn’s city, I'll sud- 
denly discover that sand is pouring from 
my shoes, and that I’ve forgotten all my 
gypsy language for the ringing of the 
sea call in my heart. 


Where Hills Are Blue 


(Continued from page 47) 


at woodworkers and other craftsmen; go 
horseback riding up Hemlock Trail; 
swim in the clear mountain waters of 
Wild Cat Lake; or occasionally seek out 
near-by golf links and smart resorts. 

I can sit beneath a pine and read the 
latest books from the Junior College 
Library, or go in a truck through hub- 
deep fords up impassable-looking gullies 
to a hidden mountain home where one 
learns who will but listen, or look. I'll 
watch the nimble fingers of mountain 
folk pick galox to surround some deb- 
utante’s corsage of violets or gather 
leucothoe and laurel leaves to make fes- 
toons for our cities at Christmas time. 

Here people take time just to sit and 
admire the ever-changing effects of sun- 
rise, lightning, sunset, and moon on the 
contours they’ve seen since childhood yet 
never tire of. Here the elements of 
Nature are used; her gifts revered. 




















‘The ‘Burl ington Serves You 


Wat MOUNTAIN 
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mt summer, more than ever before, 
you can profit by the suggestions and advice of experi- 
enced travel counselors in planning your trips. And 
at the same time, you'll be helping us serve the nation 
as it must be served. 


Burlington’s number one job is meeting America’s 
war assignments, thoroughly and quickly. Nothing 
must delay the movement of vital men and materials. 
Nothing will. 


We anticipate no difficulty in serving Uncle Sam 
to the limit and, at the same time, having adequate 
facilities to serve civilian travelers—providing all of 
us plan together. 


Burlington passenger offices in principal cities 
throughout the country are qualified and ready to help 
you plan and time any trip for maximum enjoyment 
to yourself and in complete tune with the country’s 
wartime needs. 


Consult your local Burlington passenger represent- 
ative or mail the coupon. 


Burlington Route 
Room 616, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


I anticipate a trip to . Please send 


me descriptive literature and information. Also, tell me how | can 
best plan and time my trip. 


Burlington 
Houte 


Name 
Address 


City 


State 


> 


| 
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- Expert Travel Service—No Charge 


California, Canadian Rockies; Glacier, 

East, Quebec, COLORADO, Yellowstone, 

Smokies, DUDE RANCHES, TRIPS and 
TOURS. 


MEXICO jremcnicaco 183 


From Kansas City $162, St. Louis $174, San Antonio 
$128, New York City $215. 16 Days. Mexico City, 
Acapuleo, Taxco, Xochimilco. Not a bus trip. 
Two Nights in Pullman, Leave every Saturday. 
Without Extra Days Visit Guadalajara, Patzcuaro 
$215 from Chicago. Send for Folders. 


MARNELL "A.MER wouse 


>» WELCOM 


16th Year 
State 6593 











Have fun and rest at this world-famous spa. 


Golf with new friends... ride or hike along 
woodland trails, dance or swim. Revitalize 
with healthful mineral baths and PLUTO 
Spring Water. Write for FREE BOOKLET! 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS Aodel 
FRENCH LICK, IND. « T. D. Taggart, Pres. 








She 
CURTIS HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS 
in Beautiful Minnesota 


Recommended by 





Duncan Hines 


In “Lodging for a Night” 
Rooms from $2.50 
all with soft 





water baths. 


Folders sent on request 











VARIED MATERIALS FOR 


Closing Day 


Complete - Inexpensive - Helpful 


s 
Closing Day Exercises--For All Grades 
Has nearly 200 selections. Suggested programs, 


plays, exercises, for Closing Day in all grades; 
and specimen parts for grade graduation programs, 


Last Day of School in the Primary Grades 


43 recitations; 6 welcomes ; 


12 rhymed spe- 


An all-round guide 


12 songs; 10 dialogues and plays ; 
cialties; 4 dramatized stories; 5 seasonal nov- 
elties; 7 dances and drills; 4 closing selections. 


Closing Day in the Primary Grades 


Everything you need: 
tions; 33 exercises, 
6 drills and marches ; 


Each Book: 


61 monologues and recita- 
dialogues, and playlets; 
13 songs; 4 pantomimes. 


$.40 Postpaid 
e 


The Instructor Book of Program Selections 


This handsome, large-size book has 46 plays, 24 
pages of music, and 20 pages of recitations, with 
materials for Closing Day and other holidays and 
special occasions. Price, postpaid: $1.00; only 


$.80 with an order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 


The Instructor Rhythm Band Book 


Audiences enjoy rhythm-band numbers. The 35 
scores in this book include songs, marches, and 
popular instrumenta! classics. Price, postpaid: 
$1.00; only $.80 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 


s 
Order from 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


(A convenient coupon is on page 64.) 





"i HOTEL POSITION 


Become Hostess, Assistant Manager, 
Clerk, Hotel Househeeper in City or Yeon 
Hotels. Four se. No ox ce re- 
quired. No oxtre charge tor Placement. 


Hotel Exten. Div., Desk H, 203 N. Wabash,Chicago 


Invitations — Announcements 
AT SPEC es 
W, ddi 100 audesasaved 10.00 
] Ing Including two sets of envelopes 
- $3.60 


eo Script Lettering 









Write for Samples 


00 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1048 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Test on Australia 


(Continued from page 17) 


Key 
1. T 6. T 11. T 16. T 
2. t 7. F & t | a | 
3. F 8. | tS 18. F 
4. F 9. I 14. F 2. F 
. © 10. T 15. F 20. T 
1. English 6. Africa 
2. Sydney 7. Murray 
3. wheat 8. kangaroo 
4. Tasmania 9. gold 
5. Melbourne 10. Asia 


A Test on Europe's 
Surface Features 


(Continued from page 17) 


Key 

Ke & 5S. b a 9. e 
2.f 4h éji-e Qpe 10. a 
l. irregular 5. Atlantic 

2. Switzerland 6. Danube 

3. north 7. Caspian 

4. Scandinavian 8. Ural 

1. Scotland 6. Vistula 

2. northerly 7. Mont Blanc 
3. Switzerland 8. Pyrenees 

4. Zuider Zee 9. Naples 

$. fiords 

A Personality Test 
«(Continued from page 17) 

Key 
.FO3F 5.T 2.7 «9%<T 
27T 4F 6F BT 
1. honest §. saves wisely 
2. thrifty 6. health 
3. kind 7. bows his head 
4. tries to find 8. smiles 
the owner 


A Test in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 17) 


Key 
. hour ‘3 
. more 6. $18.75 
. retail 7. square feet 
mile 8. ten 


. nurnber in family 

. amount of allowance 

. number of hours he worked 
. old record 

. number of words in test 

. number of minutes late 


50 5. $2.04 
75 6. 84 

. $50 7. 5% 

. 100,000 8. 1874 
96.5 $. $4.5 
$45.50 6. $1.00 
$37.50 7. 36.5 

. $2.00 8. $.60 


A Test on the 
National Anthem 


(Continued from page 16) 


Kry 
2. F 3. F a 7. F 
2. F 4. T aj 7 8. F 
1. lawyer 4. 1931 
2. thirty-four 5. old English 
3. won 6. is 





Crete: 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs National Park 


- 





Hotel Eastman 


Healthful Hot Springs offers rest, 
relaxation, mountain trails, canoeing, 


golf, tennis, 


horseback riding in Hot 


Springs National Park. World-famed 
curative mineral baths in hotel. Week- 
ly rates from $10.50, for single room. 


Write for folder. 


W. E. Davis, Mer. 


COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain National Park 


Chalet-Ranch, Estes Park, 
informal. 
. horseback riding, hiking on 
piney trails, steak fries, golf. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


Rockies. Friendly, 
a dude ranch .. 


Denver, Colo. 


in heart of the 
All the fun of 


Delicious food. 
1730 Glenarm, 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


Hotel Plaza, North Ave. and Clark St. Over- 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park. All 
rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Single; $3.00, 


Double. 


4 or more from $1.25 per person. 
Free Parking. 


folder and guide. 


Large rooms and suites for groups of 


Write for 


MINNESOTA 


Gull Lake, Brainerd 
Roberts Pine Beach Hotel. FREE 


18-Hole 


Golf, Riding, Tennis, Boats, Sandy Beach, all at 


door. 


Minnesota’s Finest Resort. $40 week up, 


each, 2 in Room; $50 week up, Single, in- 


cluding delicious meals. 


also. Write A. L. 


Housekeeping Cottages 


Roberts, Rochester, Minn. 


Lake Geneva, Alexandria 


Roberts Geneva Beach Hotel. 
Sandy Beaches at door. 
Modern Rooms and Cottages. 
week each, 2 in Room; 
cluding delicious meals. 


Riding, Boats. Safe, 


Rochester, Minn. 


NEW 
New York City 





New York's Most 
Exclusive Hotel Residence 
fer Young Women 


New York City 


FREE Golf, 


$28 to $35 per 
$30 to $40 Single, in- 
Write A. L. Roberts, 


YORK 


The Barbizon 


At Lexington Ave. 
and 68rd St., con- 
venient to shops, 
to amusement and 
business centers. 
Many advantages 

. skyline terraces, 
sundeck, swimming 
pool, gym, and li- 
brary. Planned so- 
cial activities. 700 
attractive rooms, 
each with radio. 
From $2 daily, $12 
weekly. Descrip- 
tive Booklet 13. 


Hotel Bryant, on Broadway at 54th Street. 


Next door to Times Square. 


Comfortable, dis- 


tinctively furnished rooms with bath and ra- 


dio. Daily—$2 single, 


$3 double, 


$4 for 3 per- 


sons, $5 for 4 persons. Special Weekly Rates. 3 
moderate-priced restaurants. Write for folder T. 


New York City 


Hotel Chesterfield 


School Teachers 
Welcome! See New 
York from the Ho- 
tel Chesterfield, 130 
West 49th Street, 
at Radio City in 
Times Square. Ac- 
for 
Room 
with private bath 
and radio, $2.50 per 
day (same rate for 
1 or 2 persons). 
illus- 


commodations 
1,000 guests. 


Write for 
trated booklet. 


> 
' 





130 W. 49th St., N.Y. City 











and Resovts 


New York City 





Hotel Great Northern 


Conveniently located in midtown New 
York. Near Radio City, theatres, ang 
fine shops. Large, attractive rooms. 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.75; double from 
$3.85. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel, 


New York City 
Henry Hudson Hete| 
353 West 57th St. 
Headquarters of 
American Women’s 
Assn. Floors for 
women. Pool, gym- 
nasium, studios. 
1200 rooms with 
bath. Weekly single 
$12.75 up, double 
$17 up. Daily single 
$2.50 up, double 
$3.50 up. Special 
student rates. All- 
expense tours. 3 
. restaurants. 


Parkside Hotel 


Comfort reigns 
in this 300-room 
i hetel overlooking 
| New York’s only 
private park, famed 
for generations. 
Convenient to busi- 
ness, shops, amuse- 
ments. Noted for 
delicious cuisine in 
a beautiful restau- 
rant at popular 
3 prices. Single from 
$2. Knott Manage- 
ment. 18 Gramercy 
Park South. 


New York City 
Piccadilly Hotel 
45th St., West of 

B’way. 700 large, 

delightful rooms all 

with bath, radio, 
circulating iced wa- 
ter. Near theatres, 

Radio City. Conven- 

ient to rail and bus ff 

terminals, subways. 

Daily Rates from 

$2.50. Famous Cir- 

cus Bar. Write for 

Booklet. Roy Moul- 

ton, Manager. 


New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St 
Send for Booklet 
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Hotels And Resovte 


NEW YORK 
Vew York City 
. Hotel Tudor 
304 East 42nd St., 
in Beautiful Tudor 
City, only 2 blocks 
east of Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 600 
outside rooms, each 
with private bath, 
tub, and shower, co- 
lonial maple fur- 
niture and beds 
having innerspring 
mattresses. Single 
with bath from $2, 
double from ‘ 
Also weekly and 
. monthly rates. 





New York City 
Hotel Woodstock 
127 West 48rd St. 
Teachers find this 
popular Times Sq. 
hotel convenient to 
shops, theatres, ex- 
press _ transporta- 
tion. Fine accom- 
modations. Excel- 
lent clientele. Two 
moderately priced 
Restaurants. Rooms 
with private bath 
from $2.50 single; 
$3.50 double. With 
running water from 
$1.50. Booklet I. 


4, 
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f 
u 
f 
i 
f 
¥ 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Mts.—Buck Hill Falls 





The Inn 


3 hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia by rail or motor. 4,000-acre 
estate of scenic splendor in the peace- 
ful Poconos—every facility for rest 
and recreation. Utmost in sports. Se- 
lected clientele. Car unnecessary. N.Y. 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave., CIrcle 5-5620. 


QUEBEC PROVINCE 


Tadoussac 





New Tadoussac Hotel 


A brand-new resort hotel where the 
Saguenay joins the St. Lawrence. Fire- 


proof. Outdoor pool... golf...ten- 
nis. Six fishing lakes. American Plan, 
$7 up Single, $12 up Double. Special 
Weekly Rates. Season: June 27 to Sept. 
10. Fred C. Brown, Resident Manager. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Vatch Hill 


Ocean House. Opens about June 20. Breeze- 
cooled. Bathing from your room on private 
beach. All water sports. Tennis, etc. Dancing 
in ballroom and cocktail lounge. Clientele Re- 
stricted. American Plan Rates from $6.50. Spe- 
cial Teacher Rates. N.Y. Office: MOhawk 4-1434. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia Beach 

The Cavalier. 250 acres of seashore, golf 
courses, games, bridle paths--everything in 
one place, no car needed. Restricted Clientele. 
American Plan. Social Events, Dances. Roland 
Eaton, Managing Director. When writing ask 
for Booklet 13. 


V illiamsburg 

Williamsburg Inn and Lodge. 
Williamsburg—a living and authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s great 18th century 
tities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
from $2, at the Inn from $7. Fine food. 
New York Office, 680 Fifth Ave. ClIrcle 6-8896. 


Visit Colonial 
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Do You Know 


the Answers? 
(Continued from page 16) 
Key 


Animals 


. eagle 
. 2 Z00 
. bear, groundhog, skunk, etc. 


An- 


swers will vary. 


. chameleon 
. penguin, because it can’t fly 
. amphibians: animals living on both 


land and water 

mammals: animals which feed their 
young on milk 

marsupials: animals which carry 
their young in a pouch 


. deer 

. aprehistoric animal 
. buffalo 

. Audubon 


Arithmetic 


. meter, yard; liter, quart 
. 30 degrees i 
. Perimeter is the distance around a 


surface; area is the space contained 
within it. 


. hexagon, 6; trapezoid, 4; octagon, 8 
. kilogram, 


weight; kilometer, dis- 
tance; kilowatt, electric power 


. 144 or 12 dozen 


Geography 


1. Greenland 5. Manhattan 
2. Lake Michigan 6. Vesuvius 
3. Iran (Persia) 7. Argentina 
4. Mount Everest, 8. Brazil 
Himalaya Mts. 
History 
1. George Washington 
2. Battle of New Orleans 
3. Stephen Douglas 
4. Samuel Morse and the telegraph 
5. Grover Cleveland 
6. Declaration of Independence 
7. Bastille Day, France; Dominion 
Day, Canada 
Literature 
1. “never the twain shall meet.” 
2. Homer 
3. “Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
4. Rip Van Winkle 
5. a Teddy bear 
6. Lad, dog; Bambi, deer; Moby Dick, 


N 


oUW ON A 


N 


al 


Narsy 


->wn re 


whale 


. Mark Twain 


Music and Art 


1. John Philip Sousa 5. Tschaikovsky 
2. band 6. Carmen; Bizet 
3. Jean Sibelius 7. Gainsborough 
4. pipe organ 8. Walt Disney 
Science 

. chlorophyll 

. Opaque 

. cells 

. sodium chloride 

. Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupi- 


ter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, Pluto 


- armature 

. orange, green, violet 

. the distance light travels in one year 
. larva 

. walnut, mahogany, maple, oak, etc. 


Answers will vary. 


Sports 


. badminton 
. baseball, 9; football, 11; field hock- 


ey, 11; basketball, 5 or 6 


. hockey 


1944 

6 feet, 6 inches 

Rugby 

punt, football; trot, horseback rid- 
ing; dribble, basketball 


. polo 


Words 


law 


. magazine, periodical 
. homonyms 
. Autobiography is the form of biog- 


raphy written by a person himself. 


. largest, regiment; smallest, squad 
. as a contraction of it is 


This Year, Discover 





= today... 


~ aNew Vacation! 


CE DE 
‘ 


CANADA 


VERYWHERE, La Province de 
Québec retains that picturesque 
quaintness of Old World and New that 
annually brings visitors back again and 
again ! 

Come this year... tarry awhile in Les 
Trois-Riviéres, third largest city of the 
French Canadian country, midway be- 
tween Montréal and Québec City. Con- 
trasts? Here are centuries-old houses 
rubbing shoulders with structures of 
. great factories towering over 
shrines as old as our civilization... 
Laviolette, founder of the city, journeyed 
West from here to discover the Rockies! 
Northwards lies the Voyageur’s Trail, 
swinging up the Saint-Maurice Valley 
through a wild, broken country of forest 


and river, marked by the colonist’s clearing, massive power de- 
velopments, bustling industrial enterprises. 


Today, our industry and our people are pledged to Victory, but 
La Province de Québec lacks none of that vacation charm for 


which it is famous! 








NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED BY U.S. CITIZENS 
NO TOLLS ON PROVINCIAL BRIDGES 
NO INDIVIDUAL LIQUOR PERMITS REQUIRED 
HERE, VACATION DOLLARS GO FARTHER DUE TO THE RATE 


OF EXCHANGE, 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply to your home travel agency, automobile 


club, Chamber of C 








ce, railway, steamship or bus office, La Province de 


Québec Tourist Bureau, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or direct to 


Department 79, 


OVINCE DE 


2 


TOURIST BUREAU 


QUEBEC 


> CANADA 








June 10 Is the Closing Date! 


THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


offers $200-worth of prizes—your choice of Owen Teaching Material, 
including a new or renewal subscription to The Instructor. 
send us an interesting letter of 500 to 600 words on the subject 


“WHERE I SHOULD LIKE TO GO ON MY VACATION THIS YEAR 


See the May Instructor, page 58, for the simple rules, or send a post card at once, addressed to: 


W. D. CONELIN, TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


- »- AND WHY” 






Simply 








FREE 


New Teaching Outline 


for Dental Hygiene 


Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 





80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 











20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 








IGHTY per cent of all children 
entering public schools have 


dental defects, reports the American 
Health Association. 


To assist teachers in promoting 


proper dental care, the makers of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste and Tooth Pow- 
der have prepared a valuable new 
Dental Hygiene Teaching Outline, 
containing a complete and practical 
program for teaching Oral Hygiene. 


This graphically illustrated bro- 


chure is specially designed for the 
use of teachers. A separate edition for 
pupils is also available for class work. 


You will find this material invalu- 


able in your classroom hygiene 
program. 


Send the coupon now for your 


free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Makers of 


PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 

Dept. 1-642, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me Dental Hygiene 
Teaching Outline, and copies 
of pupils’ folder for class work. 


Name - 


Street_ 





City State 


school, 


Cepr., 1942, by Lebo & Fink Preducts Corp. 


I teach in the 





FLORA—I had forgotten. 

CONSCIENCE—The law accepts no ex- 
cuse. Here they come. (She steps back 
of Flora but not out of sight.) 

(Fairies and brownies enter and range 
themselves about the throne. They look 
solemnly at Flora.) 

rLora (frightened )—Why do you look 
at me like that? Am I not the queen? 

skip—No longer can you be queen, for 
by the laws of Fairyland tén have judged 
against you. 

FLORA—Not ten. 
of you. 

skip—Answer truly, O Queen—a fairy 
cannot lie. What should a queen be to 
hold the love of her subjects? 

FLORA—A queen should be—kind. 


PORGET-ME-NOT—If someone, quite by 


There are but nine 


* accident, should hurt her— 


FANBEARER—Or tickle her ear— 

PRIMROSE—Or step, without intending 
to, upon the train of her gown— 

skip—And all by accident, what should 
a queen do? 

FLORA (faintly)—She should forgive. 

skip—Were you kind and forgiving? 

rLora (hiding her face)—No. 
skip—You have judged against your- 
self, and ten have spoken. 

CONSCIENCE—You know your punish- 
ment. No longer can you be a fairy until 
you reinstate yourself. Step dgwn from 
the throne. (Flora obeys.) Take off the 
golden crown; lay down your scepter. 
(Flora hands them to Forget-me-not.) 

(Flora stands with head bowed as 
Primrose and Lilac remove her wings.) 

skip—Now we will leave so that you 
may choose your mortal form in secret. 

«(Exit all but Flora and Conscience.) 

FLORA—Now I must choose my mortal 
form. I have lost all things. Truly it is 
a beggar maid I am, so bring me the garb 
of a beggar child. 

CONSCIENCE—You are wise. Humility 
is one of the lessons all should learn. 
(She goes off stage, returning at once 
with ragged dress and shoes and helps 
Flora into them.) 

FLoRA (fying a kerchief over her 
head )—May I be a better beggar maid 
than I was a queen. 


SceNE III 


(Fairies and brownies 
about the empty throne.) 
FORGET-ME-NoT—We 

queen. 

skip—But who? Brownies cannot be 
queens, and the magic pool fails to show 
the reflection of any of the fairies. 

HOP-ALONG—I have been looking up 
the law engraved upon this flat stone. 
(Holds out stone. Others look at it.) 
It says, “And when the magic pool shall 
reflect no fairy’s face, a mortal maid 
may be chosen queen if she proves to be 
kind to the unfortunate, forgiving of an 
injury, and truly humble.” 

skIPp—Many mortals pass this way to 
and from the castle. Let us watch here 
for one who can be our new queen. 

FORGET-ME-NOT—Someone is coming! 

skip—Quick, hide, everyone. 

(Hop-along, Skip, and Forget-me-not 
hide behind throne; others may exit if 
there are no other hiding places.) 

(Enter the gypsy children singing. 
Flora follows at a distance. They stop 
singing and look at her.) 

FLORA—May I join you? I am lonely. 

DOLOREZ—We do not want a beggar 
child to sing and dance with us. 

MARIA—Come. This. is a level spot. 
Let us practice our dance. 

(They dance.) 

NINA—Black Klegmore will be angry if 
we are late. (To Dolorez who has 
turned to make faces at Flora.) Come, 
little slowpoke! 

(Maria and Nina run off. Flora steps 
forward holding out her arms pleadingly 

' 


are grouped 


must have a 


All Hail! The Queen! 


(Continued from page 36) 


to Dolorez, who, thinking she means to 
harm her, turns to run, slips, and falls. 
Flora goes to her.) 

DOLOREZ—Do not hurt me! (She fries 
to rise, but falls back.) Oh, my ankle! 

rLora—I will not hurt you. I am 
sorry you fell. Let me help you. 

DOLOREZ—But I mocked you and made 
faces at you. Aren't you angry? 

FLORA—lI am sorry for you. 

DOLOREZ—You forgive me? 

FLORA—As I would be forgiven. Are 
your wagons near? | will help you. 

(Flora helps Dolorez up and puts her 
arm about ber. They go off together.) 

(The three behind the throne come 
out of hiding.) 

FORGET-ME-NOT—It is very plain that 
the gypsy girls will not do. We must 
wait a little longer. Look, here comes 
Elaine, Lord Errol’s daughter. She is with 
other children from the castle. Surely 
we can find our queen among them. 

HOP-ALONG—The little Elaine is fair 
of face. She would be a pretty queen. 

skip—A queen must be more than fair 
of face. She must be beautiful inside as 
well. Let us hide again. 

(They hide. Elaine, Douglas, and lit- 
tle Rosemary, who is carrying a paper 
crown and a scepter, enter.) 

ELAINE—Here is the very place. Let’s 
play royal coronation. I will be the 
queen and you my subjects. 

RKOSEMARY—You are always queen. 

ELAINE—It is my right. My father is 
Lord Errol, and yours is nothing but a 
forester. (Sits on throne.) 

(Rosemary throws down the crown and 
scepter and turns away. Douglas picks 
up crown and puts it on Elaine’s head. 
He hands her the scepter. Flora enters.) 

pOUGLAS—See, Your Majesty, a beggar 
maid has come to court! 

ELAINE (scornfully)—Send her away. 

pOUGLAs—A queen should listen to her 
story, let her ask for alms, and then toss 
her a silver shilling. 

ELAINE—Fetch her then. 

pouGLas (goes to Flora)—Her Majesty, 
the Queen, will listen to your case. 

FLORA—My case? 

pouGcLas—Yes, tell her you are poor 
and ask her for a coin to buy a bun. 
(They proceed to the throne.) Your 
Majesty, here is a beggar maid. 

ELAINE (haughtily)—You are very 
poor, I understand. 

FLORA—Poorer than you can know. 

ELAINE—You are begging for a penny, 
then, or perchance a silver farthing? 

FLORA—It is more than that I ask. I 
want companionship. I want a friend. 

ELAINE—You are overbold. Whoever 
heard of a beggar maid who was com- 
panion to the daughter of an_ earl? 
(Tosses her a penny.) Here is a penny. 
It will buy a currant bun perhaps. (To 
others.) 1 am tired. (Throws aside 
crown and scepter.) Let us go. 

(Exit Elaine and Douglas. 
sits on a step of the throne.) 

ROSEMARY—She is selfish. 
like to be the queen. 


Rosemary 


I would so 


FLORA—And so you shall. Your Maj- 
esty, be seated on the throne. (Rosemary 
seats herself, all smiles now. Flora bows 


low before ber.) Your Gracious Majesty, 
Queen of this grassy dell, let me place 
upon your head the token of your royal- 
ty. (Crowns her.) Take in your hand 
the symbol of your power. (Hands her 
the scepter.) All hail! The Queen! 

ROSEMARY—Oh, lovely, lovely! 
so want to be a queen. 

pouGLas (off stage)—Rosemary! Your 
father is calling you. 

ROSEMARY (regretfully)— Ah, it was a 
lovely game. But now I must put aside 
my crown and be a common child again. 

FLORA—You can always be a queen in- 
side if you remember always to be kind, 
forgiving, and humble. 


1 did 





ROSEMARY—Come, walk with me dow, 
the road and tell me more about queens, 
(Exit Rosemary and Flora.) 
(Fairies and brownies assemble.) 
FORGET-ME-NOT—Ict is very plain ths, 
Elaine would never make a good queen 
HOP-ALONG—What about Rosemary? 
skiP—She is too young, but you ar 
blind. The queen has been before you, 
LiLac—What do you mean? 
skiPp—Who was forgiving when th 
gypsy child taunted her? 
WaATCH—It was the beggar maid, bur— 
skip—And who was kind to the child 
who was sad and wanted to be a queen? 
PRIMROSE—I see. You think the beg- 
gar maid should be our queen. 
skip—There is one more test that she 


must pass. Is she humble? That we 
must see, but how? 
FORGET-ME-NOT—I know! First we 


must surround her and tell her that she 

has been chosen to compete with others 

for the honor of being queen. 
skip—The plan is good. 

FIRST GUARD—She is coming now. 

SECOND GUARD—Hide quickly. 

(All: bide.) 

FLORA (enters and sits on the lowest 
step of throne)—For a moment | was 
happy, but now I am sad and lonely, 
(Buries her head in her arms. The other; 
come out of hiding and surround her on 
tiptoe. Flora raises her head, is frightened 
and ashamed. She jumps up and starts 
to leave, but is stopped.) 

ALL—AIll hail! The Queen! 

FLORA—You taunt me. I am no queen. 
I am a beggar maid. 

FORGET-ME-NOT—We had a queen, but 
she was very cruel to us. 

skip—She was banished from our king- 
dom and changed into a mortal. 

LILAC—Now we need a new queen. 

PRIMROSE—A forgiving, loving queen. 

skiIP—And so we come to you. 

FLORA—But I am a beggar maid. 

skIP—A beggar maid perhaps, but one 
who forgave an injury and an insult. 

WATCH—You are chosen to compete 
for queen. 

FLORA—I cannot be your queen. I am 
unworthy. Kindness and forgiveness are 
new to me. I make a better beggar maid 
than queen. 

(The fairies and brownies nod to one 
another in approval.) 

FORGET-ME-NOT—There is one way to 
be sure. (She leads Flora to the pool.) 
Look into this pool. What do you see? 

FLORA (drawing back)—I cannot. 

HOP-ALONG—Tell us what you see. 

(Flora peers into pool, looks surprised 
and happy; then bursts into tears. The 
others look over her shoulder.) 

LiLac—The magic pool can never lie. 
You are indeed our queen. 

ALL—AIll hail! The Queen! 

skip—Bring forth the royal robe, the 
scepter, and the crown. 

(They lead Flora to center stage. The 
fairies slip off the ragged dress—the white 
one is underneath—then put the purple 
robe over her shoulders, the crown on her 
head, and the scepter in her hand. The) 
step back in amazement.) 

ALL—The Queen! 

skip—The very queen we had before. 

FLORA—No, not the same—a different 
queen, a queen whose lessons have been 
truly learned, I hope. No longer will | 
be haughty or disagreeable. I have learned 
the beauty of humility and the power of 
love. Still it is not too late. You may 
change me back to a beggar maid if you 
wish. But no matter whether I am 3 
beggar maid or queen I will continue to 
love instead of hate, and to serve instead 
of waiting to be served. 

FORGET-ME-NoT—Indeed, we would 
not change you back. 

HOP-ALONG—You are our queen. 


aLt—All hail! The Queen! 
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Attention Please—Add a Dash of Drama! 


(Continued from page 33) 


is going to be used for the finished work. 
Wrapping paper can be used for the 
working drawings of very large posters. 

On this paper the poster /should be 
designed in detail, even to the lettering. 
Children need a simple alphabet, but they 
like fancy letters too. Give them a let- 
rering book and allow them to choose 
their own alphabet. These books can 
often be found in secondhand bookshops 
at very reasonable prices. Newspaper 
headlines also make good models. The 
important principle to impress upon the 
pupils is that letter crossbars are drawn 
on a consistent level throughout a line. 

After the poster is completely planned 
on paper, let the children ,take black 
crayon or paint and fill in the dark 
areas. Inspect their work carefully. Has 
it good contrast? Are the lines of direc- 
tion right? Is the lettering legible? Sug- 
gest whatever changes are necessary; then 
have them trace the design and letters 
on poster board and finish the poster in 
the medium they wish. This method 
may seem long, but it saves both time 
and material. 

Cut paper is a good medium, particu- 
larly for young children. In the first 
three grades, the children may cut their 
objects directly from the colored paper, 
even if a center fold does show in some 
cases. Above the third grade, they should 
have developed enough skill to cut their 
areas out of cheap paper, trace on colored 
paper, and then cut. This will elimi- 
nate the fold and result in neater posters. 

Children should have a great deal of 
experience with brush and paint before 
they are asked to paint a poster, because 
it is dificult to get the paint on large 
areas without streaking it. If powdered 
paint is used, add a bit of gum arabic. 
This tends to prevent it from cracking 
and rubbing off. 

Colored chalks are sometimes used on 
rough paper. They should be rubbed in- 


to each area with felt, chamois, cotton, 
rolled-up blotting paper, or anything 
which will give a smooth finish. 

There is always the danger of chalk 
rubbing off. Some people spray char 
coal fixative over the finished poster, but 
this has to be done carefully or the 
liquid will spot the chalk. 

When time is a factor, india ink can 
be used. Touches of bright color on a 
few areas will keep these black and white 
posters from being too somber. 

Stencil posters are quick and easy to 
make. Then too, many posters can be 
made from one stencil. The design is 
traced on paper and cut with 
scissors or a razor blade. Construction 
paper, or any other heavy paper, can be 
used in place of stencil paper, though sub- 
stitutes are not so good. Use pins to hold 
the pattern flat, but be wary of the num- 
ber, or too many pinholes will show. 
Rubber cement will also hold the stencil 
and will rub off afterward. 

Thin paint in a sprayer from the ten- 
cent store will cover exposed areas with a 
light coating of paint. Chalk, or paint 
applied with a brush or a sponge, can also 
be used. 

Every time a different color is used on 
a printed poster it has to be sent through 
the presses again. This costs money, so 
professionals use as few colors as possible. 
Children love to splash on great areas of 
bright color, but this does not give them 
the effect they really desire. Encourage 
them to use bright colors sparingly, and 
to surround them with larger dark areas. 
look better when 
there is a margin. An efficient way to 
keep a clean margin is to put drafting 
tape over the margin and rip it off when 
the poster is finished. A few unpainted 
areas within the poster itself will let the 
poster board shine through and match 
the unpainted border. This is repetition, 
and it helps to unify the whole design. 


stencil 


Posters sometimes 





Figure Drawings of Summer Fun 


(Continued from page 29) 


get color for the sand. Gay beach para- 
sols will add to the picture’s beauty. 

Some of you will draw soldiers and 
sailors. You will look at pictures to get 
correct emblems on their uniforms. At 
first you will find it hard to remember 
all of the details. After you try to draw 
a sailor’s cap and find that you can’t, you 
will look more carefully at it the next 
time you see one, and you will succeed 
better when you draw it again. Don’t 
try to remember too much at one time. 

Since this is the last issue of the maga- 
zine for this school year, | think it would 
be interesting to stress the following 
points in figure drawing: 


1. One way to make the boys seem 
older and more like men is to draw them 
thinner and make their heads smaller in 
proportion to their bodies. Draw their 
noses and mouths more prominent. 

2. One way to make the children look 
younger is to make them a little fatter 
and their heads bigger in proportion to 
their bodies. Barely suggest their noses 
and mouths. 

3. When you think of younger chil- 
dren, you think of rounder lines, more 
curves. 

4. Watch yourself so that you don’t 
draw hands and feet too small in pro- 
portion to the bodies. 





Pageant of America 


(Continued from page 39) 


(Bugler steps to front of stage and 
sounds bugle. Flag-bearers come for- 
ward and stand at attention. Children 
march on stage, sing “God Bless Ameri- 
ca,” and pledge allegiance to the flag.) 


EDITORIAL NOTE: “Columbus,” “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims,” and “The 
Concord Hymn” are found in Required 
Poems, Fifth and Sixth Grades; “O Cap- 
tain! My Captain!” and “In Flanders 
Fields” are found in Required Poems, 
Seventh and Eighth Grades; and “Old 
Ironsides” is found in Poems of Peace 
and War, all published by F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. “How Cyrus 
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Laid the Cable” is found in Prose and 
Poetry for Young People, published by 
Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia. “A Patri- 
otic Creed” is found in Junior High 
School Poetry, published by D. C. Heath 
and Co., Boston. “The Oregon Trail” is 
found in Elson Junior Literature, Book 
1, the 1932 edition, published by Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. “Wings” is 
found in Days and Deeds, published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. 

The songs, “We’re Tenting Tonight” 
and “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
are in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. “God Bless America” is 
published by Irving Berlin, Inc., 799 
Seventh Ave., New York. 








You will thrill to the sublime grandeur and 
mystery of Utah's Zion National Park 


On your trip to the N. E. A. Convention in 
Denver, don’t miss Utah’s unique scenic 
wonders and storied shrines .. . 


On the sunset side of the Rockies is a land of 
flaming sunset colors... Utah... where the 
romantic past lingers in scores of historic land- 
marks... where spectacular vistas differ from 
anything else in the world, offer new thrills, new 
inspiration ! See Utah this year. 


Visit the places you've read and heard about— 
the world-famed Mormon Temple Square in 
Salt Lake City ... Great Salt Lake, where you 
float like a feather in salt-saturated water... 
Zion and Bryce National Parks and Cedar 
National Monument, just three of 
Utah's twelve National Parks and Monuments, 
seems to have let herself go in an 
orgy of brilliant, fantastic creation on a scale 
that baffles the senses... big game hunting in 
the Uinta primitive area and colorful Ute Indian 
Sun Dances nearby . . . weirdly beautiful Monu- 
ment Valley, somewhat off the beaten path, 
where Navajo Indian settlements atill cling to 
ancient patterns... northern Utah's bustling 













cities, including Ogden and Logan, and snow- 


crested mountains rising above cool 


streams and fruitful valleys... 


trout 


The coupon will bring you more of this state's 


interesting story—miail it today. 


(olerful UTAH 


Rainbow Land 
in the Center of Scenic America 


MAIL COUPON FOR PICTORIAL ane 


Depertment of Publicity and Industrial Development 
| Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, t tah 


Please send your new color booklet 
MY NAME_ — SSD 


| ADDRESS 
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‘TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 


To request an 


teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a three-cent 
stamp, plus any additional remittance 
ound for ina particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send requests slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THe Instructor, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





380. For the Summer Student 


If you are expecting to take work in a 
summer school, we shall be glad to ask any 
of the following colleges and universities to 
send- you their Summer Session bulletins— 
just include a slip with your other Treasure- 
Trove requests, naming the institution in 
which you are interested: 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 

DePaul University, Chicago. 

National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers Caellege, Chi- 
cago. 

Teachers College, Columbia 
New York City. 

Temple University, Philadelphia. 

University of California, Berkeley. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 

University of Colorado, Boulder. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

University of Vermont, Burlington. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 


University, 


381. N.E.A. and the West 

Going to Denver for the N.E.A.—or west 
for a summer school or on a vacation trip? 
Yes? Then you'd better let us send for some 
of the attractive booklets issued by states, 
cities, and transportation lines. Please fill out 
a separate slip for each item desired. In the 
case of rail and bus lines, name those whose 
literature you wish; tell where you're going. 

381a. Coldrado, Vacation Wonderland. 

381b. See Denver. 

381c. Colorado Springs. 

381d. Places to See in Wyoming. 

381e. Hittin’ ihe High Spots in Montana. 

381f. South Dakota: Black Hills and Bad- 
lands; Highway Map; Mt. Rushmore, etc. 

381g. Utahb—Color Booklet and Map. 

Ramroaps: Union Pacific; Santa Fe; 
Great Northern; Chicago & North Western; 
Burlington; Milwaukee; Missouri Pacific; Rio 
Grande. 

Bus Lines: Greyhound; Santa Fe Trail- 
ways; Union Pacific Stages. 


382. Welcome in Canada 

There is no more thrilling time than the 
present for visiting Canada—and the Do- 
minion, although like us at war, knows how 
to help vacationists enjoy themselves. From 
Prince Edward Island to Vancouver, the wel- 
come sign is out. Ready to aid you: 

382a. Canadian Government Travel Bu- 
reau (specify what parts of Canada you will 


visit—do so also for 382b and 382c). 


382b. Canadian National Railways. 
382c. Canadian Pacific Railway. 
382d. Canada Steamship Lines. 


382e. Province of Quebec Tourist Bureau: 
Your French-Canadian Vacation (new book- 


let with photos and maps); Map; Folders. 


383. You'd Enjoy, Also... 
Among 
booklets to prospective travelers are: 
383a. Maine, with its Maine 


Guide. 
383b. North Carolina, which likes to be 


known as Variety Vacationland. 
(Continued in 4th colurzn) 
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states which offer come-hither 


Vacation 








How to Secure a Teaching Position 


(Continued from page 55) 


Do not criticize or speak depreciative- 
ly of your present or former employer. 

Don’t stress your need for the job, but 
rather, what you have to offer. 


Be positive, not negative; that is, state 


what you do know or can do, and not 

what you don’t know or can’t do. Be 

honest about your abilities, however. 
Don’t use slang. 


Don’t take relatives or friends to an 
interview with you. 

Answer questions accurately. 

Adapt yourself to the situation. 

Be prepared to answer such questions 
as: Why do you want the job? Why do 
you think you are fitted for it? Why 
did you leave your last position? Can 
you discipline? 





A Circus Unit 


(Continued from page 6) 


the guests were invited to view Carl 
and Crystal Match, the world’s best 
swimmers. Upon looking into the 
peep-show box, they discovered two 
matches swimming in a bowl of 
water. 

3. The dancing midgets. They 
were four little girls behind a white 
sheet. Two of them stuck their 
heads and arms through holes in the 
sheet. Dainty little dresses were at- 
tached to the sheet below the heads. 
The other two girls put their arms 
through the sheet below the dresses 
to represent legs. With shoes on 
their hands they danced while the 
other two girls gestured and sang. 

4. Refreshments. A clown invited 
all of the guests to go to another 


room for tea. Each child was re- 
sponsible for his or her own par- 
ents. The tea consisted of a simple 
fruit punch, cake, and little animal 
cookies. The favors, which were 
tents of marshmallows, were made 
by the children. Each favor had a 
tiny colored pennant at the top. 
VIII. Outcomes. 

On the whole, the unit was very suc- 
cessful. The children were happy and 
interested all the summer. They learned 
to work together, to plan, to carry 
through their plans, and to make many 
interesting things. They also learned 
much of a social nature from their ex- 
perience as hosts and hostesses at the tea. 
All in all, we felt that the unit had been 
very satisfying and worth while. 





“Developing Initiative through a Unit on Cotton 


(Continued from page 19) 


D. Art. 
1. Puppets. 
2. Stage settings. 
3. Costumes. 
4. Friezes. 
5. Paintings. 
6. Booklet covers. 
E. Construction. 
1. Cotton gin. 
2. Loom. 
3. Puppet stage. 
F. Music. 
1. Southern melodies. 
2. Life of Stephen Foster. 
G. Penmanship. 
1. Letters. 
2. Reports. 
3. Dramatizations. 
H. Reading. 
1. To find answers to questions. 
2. To secure accurate details. 
3. To get the central thought. 
4. For information. 
5. Skimming to find specific an- 
swers desired. 
6. For enjoyment. 
VII. Outcomes. 

The children improved in their abili- 
ty to do sensible, constructive thinking 
through the following: 

A. Selecting, planning, executing, and 

evaluating experiences. 

B. Forming conclusions. 

C. Comparative reading and _ investi- 

gation. 

D. Using initiative and self-direction. 

E. Pursuing a purpose to completion. 

F. Collecting and organizing data 

from many sources. 

G. Summarizing points 

read. 

H. Revising and correcting their own 

work. 

I. Distinguishing between fact and 

fiction. 

J. Appraising work of self and others. 

K. Contributing to group endeavor. 

L. Respecting honest effort. 

M. Recognizing problems. 


discussed or 


Aitchison, 


Carpenter, 


————Onr 


Worthington, 


N. Expressing opinions honestly and 
frankly. 

O. Directing themselves in work and 
play. 

P. Co-operating in group endeavors. 
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Treasure-Trove 


(Continued from Ist column) 


384. A Salute to Oatmeal 





In these days of ration books and general 
belt-tightening, we Americans will be moved 
and even impelled to substitute some good 
Scotch thrift for our traditional wasteful- 
ness. Since oatmeal is credited with having 
made the Scotch people what they are, we 
might experiment with it—a la Alice. Be- 
sides its probable effect in helping us to 
“waste not, want not,” oatmeal is a whole- 
grain cereal providing food energy, protein, 
iron—Vitamins for Victory! The Quaker 
Oats Company offers a red-white-and-blue 
poster, 1714, by 2414, inches, referring to 
oatmeal but not to a particular brand. It 
shows a pretty girl saluting and urging 
that we “Eat the Right Foods” and “Help 
America Win.” 
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What to Do with the Poster and Silhouette 


(See pages 24 and 31) 


(Page 24.) Before the posters are 
made, discuss vacation activities. Sug- 
gest that each child show in his poster 
some objects representing vacation fun. 
Emphasize to the children the importance 
of using time wisely. Then perhaps de- 
fense activities or worth-while hobbies 
will be included. These are fun, too. 
The need for storing Vitamin D, obtained 
from vacation sunshine, to protect the 
health during gray days next winter will 
help to encourage children to spend many 
hours of their vacation days in outdgpr 
activity. 

Each pupil might show just one vari- 
ety of vacation fun on his poster. All 
the posters could then be displayed to- 
gether as an illustration of many possible 
summer activities. It will be well to call 
attention to the fact that one child can- 
not happily or healthfully try to do too 
many things. 

(Page 31.) To make this attractive 
silhouette, you will need two 9” x 12” 


sheets of black construction paper, one 
sheet of white tracing paper, sharp- 
pointed scissors, and a yellow crayon. 
Sketch in the design with yellow crayon, 
which shows better than pencil on the 
black paper. After you have drawn the 
design on one black sheet, begin cutting 
anywhere in the background, always 
being careful to pierce within each space, 
rather than on a line. Make the second 
black sheet the same, matching the cutout 
spaces carefully, of course. Paste the 
black sheets together with the sheet of 
white between. Bind the edges with 
passe partout in black or gold, and fasten 
a matching cord at the top for hanging 
the silhouette, or transparency, from the 
window sash. 

The design may have different uses. 
Four cutouts pasted to four sheets of 
white paper may be fashioned into a 
lamp shade. One silhouette mounted on 
a sheet of colored paper can be used for 
a notebook cover. 





New England—With a Metropolitan Postscript 


(Continued from page 45) 


With The New Yorker under one arm, 
and Mademoiselle under the other, I 
should like to cover the “town” from the 
Battery to Bronx Zoo, and back for an 
air-cooled dinner at any one of a num- 
ber of places. I'd like to make sure that 
the Lady with the Torch still holds it 


high in the harbor. I'd take the ferry to 
Staten Island for a sea voyage, and may- 
be there would be time for a trip up the 
Hudson to West Point, and back by way 
of Bear Mountain. 

This is my design for a vacation. 
How do you like it? 





If You Do Summer Playground Work 


(Continued from page 55) 


test individual physical ability, and to 
encourage self-improvement. There are 
no age or weight limits, and the tests are 
noncompetitive. Girls and boys may 
work at them whenever they wish. 

The giving of awards, favors, and 
publicity in recognition for the chil- 
dren’s participation in various events is 
important because it encourages the chil- 
dren to take part and makes them feel 
that their efforts are worth while. Inter- 
est in the recreation program on the part 
of parents, organizations, and merchants 
is stimulated when they are sponsoring 
these events. Co-operation with the local 
newspapers lends significance to the entire 
program and acquaints the community 
with what is being done. 


While playground work is not easy, it 
is perhaps one of the most interesting 
and satisfying of jobs. Teaching a child 
how to play, how to express himself 
without reserve, and how to do well the 
things he likes to do are worth-while 
contributions to the democratic way of 
life. Anyone considering playground 
work for the summer should forget edu- 
cational principles and pedagogical prac- 
tice, shed inhibitions along with good 
clothes, and, dressed in loose, washable 
garments, go out and learn to play all 
over again as he teaches his young charges 
to do likewise. Then, when school opens 
in September, he will return to work, 
suntanned and healthy, a far better teach- 
er than he was when he left in June. 


SPRING INTO ACTION 


clubs. 











at P. M. 


Shake the dust from your golf 


Bring your riding togs. 


Good riding, driving, and hiking 
are ahead at Pocono Manor. 
door sports, too. 

™ woman, what food!—farm fresh. 
——— Start spring right; start for P. M. 
—_ today—with your family. 


In- 


And man or 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 
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Se ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
when you come to New York 


Ii 






View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 





YK GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t 
seen Rockefeller Center until you’ve taken 
the Guided Tour, including all points of 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Special Guided Tour, including Observation 
Roof, $1.10 . . . Observation Roof, only—-50c 
















Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. i] 
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ROCKEFELLER . CENTER 
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CRUISE THROUGH 








PEACEFUL 
INLAND WATERS 







A LIDIF, 


- 
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EALTHFUL, restful cruising ...on finest lake and 

river liners... plus stimulating visits to nearby 
Canada’s vacation wonderlands! Sail far down the 
colorful St. Lawrence...see the wondrous Saguenay. 
Or cruise the Great Lakes, all the way from Detroit to 
Duluth! A wide variety of “all-expense” and inde- 
pendent cruise-ttours—the only trips of their kind 


Spend a glorious vacation ‘4 
at the magnificent 
MANOIR RICHELIEU 
or the 
NEW TADOUSSAC HOTEL 
in the heart of French 


available this summer! Canada. 


S.S. RICHELIEU CRUISES — Every Monday 
from Montreal. Live aboard this famous liner 
for a glorious week on the St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay! Calls at Quebec, Murray Bay, 
Tadoussac, Chicoutimi. Entertainment. Cruise 
Directors. 6 days, $67.50 up. (U.S. Tax extra.) 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY — Enjoy all or 
any part ofthis famous route between Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake Ontario, 1000 Is- 
lands, St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, 
Murray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES—Twice weekly from 
Detroit, up Lake Huron, through the “Soo”, 
across Lake Superior to Duluth and return. 
7-days, $70.00 up. (U.S. Tax extra.) Shore ex- 
cursions. Also 10-day cruises from Buffalo. 


ON YOUR WESTERN TRIP... include a re- 
freshing, restful Great Lakes Cruise. Connec 
tions at Buffalo, Detroit and Duluth. 


ECONOMICAL ALL-EXPENSE CRUISE-TOURS 
—of varying duration—available from principal 
cities—include rail fares, hotel accommodations, 
berth and all meals. 


Season June to September. 
change. 


No Passports Required. Favorable ex- 
Last year’s low prices prevail under government control. 


For information, illustrated literature and reservations apply to your Local Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 
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BUT YOU CAN STILL 
SUBSCRIBE 
AT THE PRESENT LOW RATE 


| URING its history. THE INSTRUCTOR has been con- 


stantly concerned with improving its editorial content. 





its physical appearance, and its service to readers. Now that 

publishing costs have so greatly increased. we are faced with the necessity of raising 
our subscription price. We know that you would rather pay a few cents more than to 
have us sacrifice the quality of the magazine. However, we are making it possible for 
you to have THE INSTRUCTOR for the next school year—and in fact for the year to 
follow (if you subscribe for two years)—at our present low rate. Our price goes up 


November 10, but don’t delay—enter your subscription nove. 


MAIL tHE coupon Topay. 
YOU CAN, IF YOU LIKE, HAVE TWO 
MORE YEARS OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


| ONE YEAR $200 AT THE OLD PRICE... 


* NEW PRICES EFFECTIVE 
NOV. 10, 1942 





( TWO YEARS $ 522 ONE YEAR $9 50 two YEARS $4.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Here are two convenient coupons. Use one yourself; give the other to a friend. See opposite page. 









































* You can postdate your check to Oct. 5, 1942, if you wish. 


* You can postdate your check to Oct. 5, 1942, if you wish. 
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i F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY Date i F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY Date i 

; DANSVILLE, N.Y. § -—« DANSVILLE, N.Y. 1 

i Please enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR to begin with the 4 Please enter my subscription te THE INSTRUCTOR to begin with the I 

| issue for © 1 Year at $2.50 0 2 Years at $4.00 i ~ issue for © 1 Year at $2.50 0 2 Years at $4.00 | 

» New price, effective Nov. 10, 1942: 1 Year $3.00; 2 Years $5.00) v (New price, effective Nov. 10, 1942: 1 Year $3.00; 2 Years $5.00) | 

8 Also send me the following teaching aids at special i Also send me the following teaching aids at special | 

4 prices in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR. i | ce J prices in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR. oO Postdated check i 
enclose enclosed 

‘ a or money order v —— | edere money order | 
enclos enclos 

i C Bill me, payable t ——— — - DC Bill me, payable | 

' Oct. 5, 1942 j Oct. 5, 1942 | 

i NAME POSITION i NAME - - POSITION —_ — 

: ST. OR R.D. — ; ST. OR R.D. i 

P.O. , STATE a ne. STATE — i 
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12 “FIRST AIDS” for Teachers 











Beatwork Hectographed 
SEATWORK 
for 


Primary Grades 











A OWEm PUBL tem COmPaRY Dawe: 











Ready for you to hectograph are these 
137 seatwork exercises, on 75 separate 
sheets. A Teacher’s Manual is included. 











The Instructor 
SYMBOLS OF 
FREEDOM 
POSTERS 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


SYMBOLS 


FREEDOM 


POSTERS 





Chosen to symbolize freedom, these ten 
photographic posters truly and_ vividly 
exemplify the liberty that is America. 


Sama 


How to Study 
FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


Hew TO STUDY 
= , 
af MOMS 


* 











One hundred studies are included, each 
with story of picture and artist, questions, 
activities, music and literature correlations. 











The Instructor 
SYMBOLS OF 
DEMOCRACY 

POSTERS 


THE INSTRECTOR 


SYMBOLS 
| DEMOCRACY 


POSTERS 


These ten photographic posters present 
buildings and objects symbolizing the 
very heart of our American democracy. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
“GOOO ANERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP 


- The Instructor 

“GOOD AMERICAN” 
: CITIZENSHIP 

POSTERS : 

erga! : POSTERS 


a 





By WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 











American ideals are clearly set forth in 
these colorful posters, which form a code 
of citizenship for use in every school. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


‘CTerere 


WW Elalateies 





The Instructor 
GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


By SELMA E, HERR 





Posters 


Good manners at home, at school, and on 
the street are pictured in twenty amusing 
posters. with stick figures and brief text. 








The Instructor 
RHYTHM BAND 
BOOK 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 








A rhythm-band manual- -how to organize, 
how to play the instruments, how to con- 
duct—is included with the 38 scores. 








The Instructor 
Book of 
STORIES TO READ 
OR TELL 


STORIES 


TO READ OR TELL 





Here are 139 delightful stories for a wide 
variety of purposes, with an extensive in- 
dex to locate just the one you want. 





"Hl EAL TH ORK 
SAFETY 
POSTERS 

‘< 


The Instructor 
HEALTH AND 
SAFETY POSTERS 


By RALPH AVERY 


Ten for health and ten for safety, these 
posters dramatize points which each of 
your pupils needs to know and practice. 
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The Instructor 
Book of 
PROGRAM 
SELECTIONS 


FOR ALL THE! YEAR 





Programs for classroom or auditorium 
are quickly arranged with this completely 
indexed book of plays, songs, and verse. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
HANDCRAFT BOOK! The Instructor 


HANDCRAFT 
BOOK 











This book, with introduction by Jessie 
Todd, suggests handcraft for all times 
of year—using all sorts of materials. 





Designs for 
ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


By BESS BRUCE 
CLEAVELAND 





Here are 32 hectograph designs for var- 
ious times and seasons, with suggestions 
for using them in many interesting ways. 








(1 AVAILABLE AT SPECIAL PRICES TO INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Price of each item: $1.00, postpaid; te INSTRUCTOR subscribers, $.80, postpaid. Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 





